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EDITORIAL 


“The Schoolhouse by the Road” 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


The one-room rural school holds an enviable place in the his- 
tory of American society. Thousands of men and women, who 
have written their names on the pages of our history by their 
deeds, claim the little red school house as their Alma Mater. It 
represents the beginning of America’s educational system, and 
our forefathers built into its foundation that spirit of freedom 
and individual initiative, characteristic of all early American in- 
stitutions. 

Its training recognized no class distinction, but rather sought 
to elevate each student a step higher in the social scale. It fos- 
tered freedom of thought and encouraged ambition, as no other 
social or political institution had ever done. It practiced literally 
the doctrine set forth by the Declaration of Independence “that 
all men are created free and equal’, with the result that from 
every hamlet and village came forth men and women fitted men- 
tally and physically to carry on the spirit of the pioneer. 

That spirit has made America what she is today; but with 
our development new educational problems have arisen. De- 
mands are placed upon the one-room school that cannot be ade- 
quately met. It can no longer offer equal opportunities with the 
larger urban schools. Consolidation has been the natural and 
logical result. 

Few, if any, who have studied educational problems in rural 
communities would not favor the more modern idea of consolida- 
tion with its increased advantages. Our problem is to carry over 
to the newer type of school that spirit which made the little red 
school house so dear to the hearts of millions of men and women, 
for after all it represented the real spirit of America. The in- 
dividual, rather than the group, is and always has been the im- 
portant element in American society. 
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October 


By RUTH SucKOW 


HE lay of the land—something in that to 
stir the deepest ‘feeling in man. Low, 
rolling hills, fold after fold, smooth 
brown and autumnal, some plowed to 

‘=== soft earth-color, some set with corn 
stalks of pale tarnished gold. Along the farther 
ones, the woods lay like a colored cloud, brown, 
russet, red and purple-tinged. The feeling of 
autumn grew more poignant. There was ascent 
of dust in the stubble. The trees grew in scat- 
tered russet groups. One splendid young cot- 
tonwood, yellow as a goldfinch and as lyric in its 
quality, stood in a meadow, alone. Not even 
spring beauty was so aching and so transient— 
like music fading away, something abiding and 
eternal. 


A house stood at the turn of the road. Of all 
things it was the most autumnal. It stood plain 
and white against the depths of the blue sky. Its 
trees were turning to pale yellow, its yard scat- 
tered with dry leaves. On the back porch yellow 
seed corn hung by the bleached husks to dry. 
Hickory nuts and walnuts were spread out on a 
piece of rag carpet. On the fence posts, orange 
pumpkins were set in blue granite kettles to 
ripen. The corn in the small field was in the 
shock. The smell of apples came from some- 
where.” 


a 


From “A Rural Community,” 
Copyright, The Midland. 
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Solving the Country Teacher’s 
Hveryday Problems 


By ALICE M. KRACKOWIZER 


VERY rural teacher, but particularly 
the teacher of a one room school, is 
working under heavy handicaps. Ina 
measure these are common in the urban 

=| schools as well and there is stimulation 
in comparing conditions under which we work 
with those surrounding others engaged in 
similar pursuits. So we find a bond of under- 
standing between the city and country teacher 
as they are able to find a perspective on the 
lights and shadows of the other’s life and prob- 
lems. The fact that in every teaching experi- 
ence there are compensations as well as draw- 
backs does not minimize in the least the neces- 
sity of squarely facing 
the problems and of 
honestly trying to 
remedy the worst. 
Teachers who do not 
encounter these prob- 
lems are to be con- 
gratulated. Will it not 
broaden their outlook if 
they know that the diffi- 
culties exist. Analyz- 
ing these teaching prob- 
lems as they closely 
affect the one room 
school, we divide them into, first, the daily 
program, second, seat work, and last the isola- 
tion of both teacher and children. That of the 
program is perhaps the first to solve. 

The large number of classes which grade 
limitations seem to impose, the small amount 
of time which can be given each class, the unrest 
created by constant shifting, the impossibility 
of doing any real teaching except “hearing the 
lesson” in the allotted time all combine to make 
the country school program chaotic. 

There are schools in which ten minute periods 
are still a main feature of the day, a practice 
than which nothing more nerve wrecking and 
disintegrating can be conceived for teacher and 
pupil alike. There are also rural schools in 
which a lone child still sits listlessly on the 
bench reciting his lesson to the teacher, the 
teacher as a rule doing most of the work. Is 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


tional system. 


First-hand experience 


with both city and rural school problems 
gives Miss Krackowizer an unusual under- 
standing of her subject and authority in 
the solution of a problem which is one of 
the most difficult in the American educa- 


She suggests more skilful grouping and 
the leaven of socializing in the one room 
school, many thousands of which will house 
our country boys and girls this fall. 
than this, she gives us a working plan. 


this avoidable? Experience shows that it is. 

Combination of classes is one of the simplest 
remedies. It is recommended and practiced in 
various forms in a number of States and in our 
most progressive schools. It has many ad- 
vantages. The breaking down of grade bar- 
riers makes it possible for children of equal 
mentality to work together. It stimulates 
children to work to the limit of their capacity 
and permits them to progress as rapidly as they 
are able. It sets higher standards for the 
younger children, giving them definite achieve- 
ments to strive for. It stimulates good com- 
petition, for after all each child is measuring 
himself only by his past 
record. It inculeates a 
sense of independence 
and responsibility, since 
the child stands or falls 
by his own effort, and 
creates greater interest 
by enlarging the size of 
classes and giving each 
child the benefit of the 
ideas of others. In thus 
acting as a clearing 
house of ideas the larger 
group develops the 
social motive of giving to others, and the need of 
real thought processes. It establishes the habit 
of success in many a child who has had the 
tragic habit of failure, and by doing so changes 
his whole attitude from a negative to a positive 
one. It teaches the child to become self-reliant 
and to check his own efforts whenever possible. 
By fostering a flexible adjustment depending 
upon effort and progress of each individual, it 
gives the teacher an opportunity to work with 
those who most need help and thus reduce 
variation within the groups. 

Classes in oral expression can be combined, 
possibly grades one to three, four to six, seven 
and eight. This means that subject matter of 


More 


interest to all in the group will form the basis 
of expression, that each child will contribute 
according to his ability, and that the younger 
The older 


will gain from the more mature. 
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child will develop a sense of responsibility 
through stating his case clearly and in the best 


form for the benefit of his audience. Story 
telling and dramatization may at times unite 
the whole or a large part of the school. 
Festivals and holidays lend themselves well to 
such combination. Short book reviews which 
stimulate interest in others to read the same 
book, vivid descriptions of excursions and ex- 
periments made, good stories interpreting 
pictures, short “lectures” in geography or his- 
tory, any of these activities will profitably con- 
sume a twenty or twenty-five minute combined 
language period. The school becomes a family, 
every member of which contributes his share 
for the benefit of the rest. 

In written language several grades can often 
be combined, the preparatory period taking 
care of the needs of the various children, and 
each child’s work being judged by the standard 
he is legitimately able to attain. Letter writ- 


| 


THERE ARE 168,000 PUBLIC SCHOOLS LIKE THIS IN THE 


UNITED STATES TODAY 
Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 


ing if done, not as an exercise, but with a 
definite purpose, lends itself well to this group 
method. Letters may be written to obtain ma- 
terials in the form of exhibits and illustrated 
booklets to railroad and steamship companies, 
to industrial firms, and to chambers of com- 
merce, thus vitalizing the geography and his- 
tory periods and adding to the supplementary 
reading material. Letters are written to chil- 
dren who are absent or ill, to children in other 
sections of the United States, and to children 
in foreign lands. The purpose of these letters 
is to give and obtain information, to come in 
contact with real people and thus to create a 
bond of sympathy with those whom we cannot 
see. Any teacher will find opportunities for 
further types of letters, invitations, ‘Thank 
you” letters, and those to absent pupils as the 
need arises. 
A school bulletin or newspaper is another 
enterprise in which the various grades of the 
rural school can unite. The little 
children can dictate what they wish 
to say; the older children can 
write their own stories, poems, 
narratives, jokes, questions and 
headings according to their ability. 
No better incentive to improved 
English has yet been found than 
this news sheet which is com- 
mon property, and goes out into the 
community at stated times. A type- 
writer, using double spacing, or a 
hectograph will provide the neces- 
sary number of copies. Here again 
reading as a unit will be stimulated. 
There is a custom prevalent in 
some rural districts whereby two 
classes in geography and in hygiene 
are combined, the fifth and sixth, 
the seventh and eighth, taking the 
work of the one or the other in 
alternate years. In cases of this 
sort where state examinations must 
be taken, the teacher will need to 
send to the central office exact re- 
ports concerning the situation. She 
Should also at the close of the year 
leave this definite information in her 
desk or with the central authority. 
Failure to do this has caused great 
confusion and has resulted in in- 
justice to the children in cases where 
the teacher has not returned to her 
old school in the fall. 
Reading by groups is far superior 
to reading by grades. The main 
arguments for this have already 
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THE OLD BLACKWATER SCHOOL 


Courtesy, Service Citizens of Delaware 


been presented. Any difficulty involved is 
chiefly that of organization and procedure. 
These may vary considerably according to the 
specific needs of individual schools. The entire 
school or the largest part of it has a reading 
period of approximately thirty minutes. 
Groups of four, five and six children come to- 
gether, each child in the group having the same 
book. Each group has a different book. This 
provides for easier and more difficult reading 
material in the several groups, also for diver- 
sity of interest. Each group has a leader, the 
understanding being that every child must at 
some time qualify as a leader. Some groups 
read orally, some silently, according 
to need. As soon as possible each 
group has a dictionary which is con- 
sulted for only such words as no one 
can interpret. The leader may ques- 
tion for content; he may ask for the 
telling of the story; he may start a dis- 
cussion of characters, a dramatiza- 
tion, anything which will tend to in- 
crease appreciation and understand- 
ing. The leader is of course instructed 
by the teacher as to his part in the 
lesson. 

The teacher passes about from 
group to group of the readers, guid- 
ing and suggesting as she sees fit. 
She thus has an opportunity to give 
time and help where it is most needed. 
Children may be changed from one 
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group to another when they 
can do better work. There 
is the incentive of pro- 
gressing as rapidly as ef- 
fort and ability permit. 
When a book is completed 
another is begun. Several 
books are read in the time 
usually allotted to one. 
Each child has a greater 
chance for self-expression 
in the small group. Book 
reviews, outlines and tell- 
ing of stories, dramatiza- 
tions, free discussions of 
likes, dislikes and charac- 
ters constitute good sum- 
maries. Library periods 
for the entire school from 
the first grade on are of 
great value. Each child 
reads his own book for the 
pleasure of reading. The 
teacher can devise any sys- 
tem of checking which does 
not destroy the spontaneous enjoyment of the 
reading. Occasionally two children read a - 
book together. They may read orally or si- 
lently. The buzz due to subdued voices dis- 
turbs no one. It is the accompaniment of a 
busy workshop. 

Reading to the entire school lends a valuable 
social motive to reading and to the prepara- 
tion of the reading in order to make it pleas- 
ant for the listeners. All grades can do this in 
turn on Friday afternoon or at the opening of 
the afternoon session. | 

Two groups may read together, each having 
a different book and each group in turn offer- 


THE NEW BLACKWATER ONE ROOM SCHOOL 


Courtesy, Service Citizens of Delaware 
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THE PROJECT METHOD ADAPTS ITSELF TO THE 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Courtesy, Service Citizens of Delaware 


ing its experience to the other. A reading 
table covered with attractive books may offer 
a reward for work well and rapidly done. 
Learning to move quietly from seat to table 
and learning to keep profitably occupied are in 
themselves social accomplishments. Super- 
vised study periods for geography, history, hy- 
giene, and reading for all classes combined will 
clear away difficulties of meaning and vocabu- 
lary and render class periods more fruitful. 

Good economic habits in arithmetic will do 
much toward saving time for 
teacher and pupils. Making leg- 
ible figures, keeping columns 
straight, always checking one’s 
own work, playing arithmetic 
games with bean bags, lotto and 
dominoes, working in groups of 
twos and threes with flash cards 
on difficult combinations with and 
without answers are among the 
devices for making children inde- 
pendent of the teacher, giving 
them skill in the manipulation of 
figures and teaching them to de- 
vote time only to facts not yet ac- 
quired automatically. 


Playing store with the samples 
of commercial materials furnished 
on request by any manufacturer 
permits of the combination of sev- 
eral grades and practice in the 
fundamental operations. Using 
real bill heads and actual prices 
gives the children an opportunity 
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to acquire valuable information 
concerning life situations. It is 
also quite possible to keep two or 
three small classes working at the 
board at the same time, the chil- 
dren at the seats checking the 
board work. In this case it is well! 
to have similar additional problems 
on slips of paper for those who 
work more rapidly, or to permit 
the rapid workers to check the 
work of the slower pupils. 


Putting more time and thought 
during class periods on the as- 
signment is a great time-saver. 
The assignment is frequently neg- 
lected or disposed of in short 
order. This is a serious mistake. 
It is of equal importance with the 
class work, almost of greater value, 
for upon the character of the as- 
signment and its execution depend 
largely the mental habits and attitudes of the 
pupils. This being true, the assignment should 
invariably be checked carefully in order to de- 
termine whether the results attained warrant 
the time and effort spent upon it. Also, 
whether it shows the development on the part 
of the pupils which alone justifies the giving 
of an assignment. This as true of first 
grade work as it is of the highest. The 
second grade problem confronting every rural 
(Continued on Page 60) 


THE SAND TABLE MAKES HISTORY LIVE FOR THE COUNTRY CHILD 


Courtesy, Service Citizens of Delaware 
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Modeling From 


Children’s Interests 


By ANNA BIER, Supervisor of Art Instruction, Greenville, Ohio, Public Schools 


SOMETIMES feel that we have so 
many, not only ordinary citizens, but 
people who are failures finding no joy 
in either their work or in life, because 
of their early unhappy environment. A 
vee “4 or teacher should be a good companion, 

aiding the child to clarity of vision and trying to 
understand and appreciate his interests. How 
many children are afraid of adult criticism and 
ridicule, afraid to express their creative in- 
stinct when they should be encouraged! The 
old idea of not being able to draw, as if drawing 
were something set apart from everyday 
affairs, a gift as we sometimes express it, often 
has a dangerous influence on the child. He is 
afraid that he will not be able to draw, paint 
and model. We should be interested in the ex- 
pressions of children and rejoice with them in 
their achievement even if it is only a crude 
figure in clay. 

The child’s stored up memories before the 
age of six should make a sum of remembered 
happiness if he is to progress successfully 
through the schools. Of course this freedom 
may be carried too far, but I believe with all 
good art teachers that the development of the 
imagination and a nurture of the creative im- 
pulse in children will educate men and women 
to be leaders in the world’s advancement. 

The teacher should not only understand how 
a particular kind of work will appeal to a child 
but be broad enough to lead him to an under- 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Work from Miss Bier’s Classes. 


STUDENTS TRAINED BY MISS BIER’S METHOD MODEL FROM LIFE 


standing of the individuality of a great work of 
art. Every artist has a right to work in his 
own way and so has every child a right to ex- 
press himself. No genius was ever made by 
rule; that will explain the freedom in those 
classes where worthwhile things are accom- 
plished. The models shown here from our 
schools are not the work of one or two pupils 
who have a natural aptitude for clay modeling 
but were made by different pupils, and most of 
them by five year olds. This work was not sug- 
gested ; the teacher told the children stories and 
found that during their clay modeling they 
were making the figures or characters of the 
story showing very plainly that they had an 
innate technic which could express itself in 
terms of interest. The modeled forms were 
numerous and novel because the technic was not 
taught by rule. Many visitors were surprised 
at the ideas expressed and the fact that scarcely 
two of the models were made by the same child. 
I feel that all children, properly handled, can 
develop creatively in the same natural, interest- 
ing way. I believe also that clay is the best 
medium for beginning art work with the young 
child. Better drawing results from having a 
knowledge of modeling with its accompanying 
understanding of the third dimension. 


A record of our application of method to in- 
dividual children is the best way of explaining 
our work. Each child is studied, so far as the 
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LITTLE HALF CHICK GQES 
ADVENTURING 


A KINDERGARTEN CHILD SEES THE AUTOMOBILE DIS- 
PLACING THE HORSE. 


CLAY MODELING IN MISS WAR- 

REN’S KINDERGARTEN, GREEN- 

VILLE, OHIO, EXPRESSES THE 
: RESULTS OF MISS BIER’S 
METHOD. 


A COWBOY MODELED BY A & 
FIVE YEAR OLD WHO LOVES 
HORSES 


Work 
THE GINGERBREAD BOY acti 


PLAYS THE ROLE OF HERO 


Bob 


° THE THREE LITTLE PIGS MEET THE WOLF 
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teacher’s time will allow, for discovering his 
chief interest, his subconscious longing, and 
any outside influences which are preventing 
him from a free expression of this interest. 
Bobby, one of our kindergarten children, 
loves horses although his father is an auto- 
mobile dealer and Bobby has never had any ex- 


SOAP SCULPTURE DEVELOPS NATURALLY FROM 
CLAY MODELING 


Work from Miss Bier’s Classes. 


perience with a horse. He asks repeatedly for 
stories of horses and after hearing an account 
of a cowboy, modeled one with no suggestion or 
help from the teacher. The other children 
thought his little figure, its actions, the coiled 
lasso, and the horse wonderful. They, too, were 
inspired to model horses as good or better than 


MODEL BY AN ELEVEN YEAR OLD 


Work from Miss Bier’s Classes. 


Bobby’s, and excellent figure work showing 
action resulted from the entire class. Next, 
Bobby began to illustrate the kindergarten 
storiesinclay. He was especially interested in 
Maud Lindsay’s “Little Gray Pony” and used it 
as a background for clay work. The other day 
he said, “Do you ever hear W. T. A. M. from 
Cleveland over the radio? Well, I like Austin 
Wiley and his orchestra better than anything 
from this station because they play “Thanks for 
the Buggy Ride’ and, do you know, you can hear 
the horses talk!” His face lighted up as he 
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noticed a box on the teacher’s desk, and he said, 
“Do you think I could have that box?” The 
teacher, being curious, asked, ‘““Why do you 
want it, Bobby?” He explained, “Because it 
has a picture of a horse on it.” Here we found 
something to work on. Almost every child has . 
a similar individual interest which, if fostered, 
will start him on the road toward creative art. 

Herbert’s father is a fireman and Herbert’s 
ambition is to be one also when he grows up, so 
he modeled a realistic fire truck with ladders 
and hose and a fireman driving at high speed. 
The chief’s automobile with its headlights and 
windshield was made by one little boy who told 
us the make of the machine and was surprised 
that everyone did not recognize it as such. Joe 
was so interested in the comic sheet of a news- 
paper that he modeled several forms from its 
colored pictures, among them a very fine ostrich 
with wonderful plumes, long legs and well 
formed feet. Stanley was interested in the 
rabbits after hearing the story of Peter Rabbit. 
He had watched one run across his lawn and 
with his father had gone out in search of it. 
They looked everywhere but couldn’t find it, so 
Stanley modeled rabbits from his mental image 
of this one he had seen for so short a time. 

One of the first kindergarten stories illus- 
trated in clay was “Little Half Chick,” probably 
due to the intense interest of Billy in a chicken 
that was so unique. He was one of our 
fortunate children who had chickens at home. 
He modeled the chicken flat as he said, “It was 
just half a chick.” In this way he uncon- 
sciously used the technic of the bas-relief which 
we feel it necessary to teach. The story of the 
“Three Little Pigs” who go out into the world 
to seek their fortune and encounter the wolf; 
“The Gingerbread Boy,” emphasizing the 


dialogue, and many other folk tales were 

especially interesting to our children as in- 

spiration for clay modeling. The stories were 
(Continued on Page 60) 


SIX YEAR OLD CHILDREN MODEL AN ESKIMO SCENE 
Work from Miss Curtis, Greenville Public Schools. 
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Nature Study 


Our Early Geography 


Is the Life of 


By Cassius S. LYMAN, State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


>] O many subjects have been added to the 
school curriculum that there is danger 
of spreading the work out so thin that 
much of it will be feeble and disjointed. 
What can be done to unify the work and 
so make it more harmonious and useful? How 
can we correlate the various subjects so we can 
get the best of each and put emphasis on the 
most essential? After much thought it seems 
that geography, the study of the earth as the 
home of man, is a suitable center about which to 
gather many subjects that are interesting and 
profitable for young children. Geography on 
the one hand reaches out 
to history, civics, lit- 
erature and the arts, in- 


EDITOR’s NOTE: Mr. Lyman, as superin- 


warmer regions the great grain crops have al- 
ready been cut and the harvesters are moving 
to the northern fields. Now there is in the air 
and in the chilly nights and the shortening days 
a prophecy of the coming winter, when we can 
no longer go to the fields and gardens for our 
food. We must store away the great staple 
foods, the grains, the pulse, the root crops and 
the hardy fruits, and also the nuts which chil- 
dren love to gather. 

Nature teems with an abundance of objects 
to observe and talk about. In the morning talks 
we ask what the mothers are doing to prepare 
for winter and the chil- 
dren tell us about can- 
ning, preserving and 


cluding music; and on 
the other hand it in- 
cludes all the sciences, 
especially geology, as- 
tronomy, climatology, 
botany and zoology, all 
of which the little folks 
can study under the 
gencral name of nature 
study. As my teachers 
heartily endorsed this 
idea we correlated much 
of our work, especially 


tendent of schools and normal instructor, 
has been developing geography as a human- 
izing and correlated subject for more than 
twenty-five years. Working mainly in the 
rural schools, he not only achieved unusual 
results with children, but his course of study 
has been incorporated in that of the State 
of Massachusetts, and has attracted the at- 


tention of such departments of education as 
Harvard University. 

His presentation of the results of his 
experience in a series of articles will appear 


in this magazine. Mr. Lyman’s thought is 
not only sound pedagogy, but is inspira- 
tional in his sympathetic attitude toward 
childhood. 


drying fruits and vege- 
tables, that we may have 
them to eat when the 
snow comes. Some of the 
children even help a 
little with this work, 
and they all like to ex- 
perience a ‘smell and 
taste of the good things. 
A few of them may have 
furnished some vege- 
tables from their own 
little gardens. 


in the primary grades, 
with geography. We 
tried to develop a course which would naturally 
arouse the children’s interest, lead them to 
study because of an inner urge, and influence 
them to observe and think about the wonderful 
natural phenomenon all about them. 

Nature study is the very life of our early 
geography work. Left to themselves children 
are curious. They love to watch living, mov- 
ing, growing things, and they are constantly 
asking the question, “Why?” All we need to 
do then is to guide this natural instinct so as to 
lead the children to a profitable study of their 
environment. 

When school opens in September we are right 
in the midst of the great harvest season. Dur- 


ing the summer we have had our small fruits 
and the green vegetables from the gardens. In 


Most of the children 
talk easily and naturally 
about these things, but we often find it neces- 
sary to hold the more verbose children to a 
limited time and encourage the shy ones to tell 
their stories. Let the teacher do little talking 
and telling. Instead, by judicious question and 
suggestion, help the children to observe and to 
tell others what they have seen, and then 
gradually reason out the why of the matter. 

One day the children were asked to write 
three lists of foods which the neighboring farm- 
ers produce and bring into our village markets. 
These lists were headed Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Animal Foods, this last meaning food for man 
which comes from animals. All the pupils set 
~ — eagerly, each hoping to make good, long 

ists. 
Most of the children did well; but the best and 
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longest lists were written by pupils in the Lin- 


coln Schools. Lincoln is a small town which 
was under my supervision where many of the 
farmers supply the Boston markets with 


A WELL CARED FOR CROP OF CORN IN SHOCK 


Courtesy, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


produce from their farms. Very naturally, 
these children are more familiar with the great 
variety of things which the soil produces. 

The following lists were handed in by a little 
girl of eight and one half years, and are here 
given just as she wrote them: 


Vegetables Fruits Animal Foods 
potato selury apple beefstake 
sqash raddish pear roast beef 
lettice manguls peach milk 
ternip beans plum pork 
carrot peas gooseberry sorsage 
parsly cabbage  rasberry leg of lamb 
beet peper blueberry pork chop 
cucumber tomato nuts lamb chop 
pumpkin spinich chicken 
corh uniun sets tung 
oniun coliflower ham 


Some of the boys had 
better lists under Animal 
Foods. One little fellow 
wrote: “Milk, butter, eggs, 
cream, buttermilk, sour 
milk.” So interested were 
the pupils in this work that 
they eagerly discussed their 
lists at recess. One boy 
was heard to say, “Gee, I 
wonder what list milk 
would come under.” An- 
other boy replied, “Under 
Animal Foods, of course.” 


The lists were discussed 
and we talked about such 
questions as:—What foods 
are best for us? Which 
grow in your home garden? 
Why did you put nuts under 
the heading Fruit? In what 
group should butter and 
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eggs be placed and why? From what animals 
do we get pork and beef? 

In the arithmetic class it is well to talk about 
the prices of commodities on these lists and 
their variations during different months, such 
as the price of eggs in December and April, and 
the price of very early vegetables as compared 
with those that come into market later. Then 
give examples in the buying and selling of these 
products, and show the larger profits by mar- 
keting produce during the season of high 
prices. 

During the week that followed the lesson 
mentioned above, the misspelled words from 
these lists were used in the spelling lessons with 
good results. Then the children were asked to 
write other lists, which required even more 
careful thought. Many good lists were written 
under the heading, “Products which the farmer 
brings home from market for use at home and 
on the farm.” One paper contained clothes, 
boots, rubbers, coal, oil, furniture, books, pic- 
tures, lumber, tools, seeds. Several lists had 
groceries, flour and grain. 

Under the head of “Fruits from Foreign 
Places,” many of the lists contained oranges, 
bananas, dates, figs, prunes, apricots, lemons, 
grape fruit, pineapples, cocoanuts and raisins. 
The children were told that there were some 
foods hard to list under the headings we had 
given, so they went to work eagerly on this new 
list and soon had salt, pepper, sugar, molasses, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, cinnamon, ginger and mus- 
tard. When the pupils were asked if they knew 
where some of these things come from, we re- 
ceived such answers as, “Oranges and grape- 
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fruit from Florida,” “Many fruits come from 
California, grain and flour from the West, and 
tea from China.” We found that they were all 
eager to study about these faraway places. 


When asked how we obtain all this produce, 
the children told about transportation on rail- 
roads and ships for long distances, and by auto 
truck for short hauls. They told, too, about 
the stores and markets where goods are sold. 
Local pictures of markets and business streets 
and pictures of great trade centers were shown, 
also pictures of the sources of supply. 


OUR schools subscribe for magazines and 
papers, among which are many copies of “‘Cur- 
rent Events.” These papers are eagerly read 
each week by pupils in grades four to eight in- 
clusive. The principal events are discussed 
and the places mentioned are located on the 
maps. At the time of the threatened railroad 
strike we had a map showing part of the 
country which would be affected. In answer 
to questions the children said that such a strike 
would not only stop railroad travel, but also the 
delivery of freight and so greatly injure all 
business. ‘‘What would happen to people in 
such cities as Boston?” was asked. “The 
people would soon starve,” was the answer. 
“How about the people in such places*as Lin- 
coln?”’ was the next question. Quick as thought 
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came back the reply, “Oh, they could go down 
into their cellars, where they have vegetables 
and fruit stored and get plenty to eat.” 

Such methods of study and recitation arouse 
the children’s curiosity and interest to such a 
pitch that they are all eager to know more about 
geography. 

Supplying the home table is a lesson full of 
thought and pleasure. We ask the children to 
think of our different vegetables and tell what 
part of the plants, buds, flowers, leaves, stems, 
bark,roots, seeds or 
fruits are used for 
food. They are sure 
when eating lettuce, 
spinach and a num- 
ber of other greens 
that they use the 
leaves, buf at first 
they do not include 
the cabbage. After 
good questions and 
a little thought they 
conclude that the 
cabbage head is a 
bunch of leaves. In 


the case of 
tomatoes, squash, 
melons, apples, 


peaches, blueberries 
and many others, 
they know they eat 
the fleshy part of 
the fruit, and in 
eating beans, peas 
and corn they use 
just the seeds. But 
what about string 
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beans, strawberries and blackberries? It may 
be necessary for the teacher to look up the 
answer to this question. On the list of fleshy 
root crops the children will not hesitate to name 
beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips and radishes. 
But will either children or teacher include the 
potato? Why not? From what plants do we 
eat the buds, the flowers, the stem, the bark? 
What part of the plant is cinnamon, asparagus, 
clove, tea or sugar? 


Have the children in grades three and four 
make lists of food plants under such headings 
as fruits, leaves, and roots. Teachers are often 
surprised at 
the correct 
lists some 
children will 
write. Even 
the little chil- 
dren living 
in the coun- 
try or those 
who often go 
to the stores, 
will write 
many of 
these lists 
correctly 
except for 
spelling. 

The teacher 
should tell 
the children 
very little 
in this early geography work, but should ask 
questions which will lead them to observe and 
think. While visiting the schools I have often 
asked questions which the children could not 
answer then, so I would say, “Tell me the next 
time I come to see you.” In some way they 
would get the information and as soon as I 
opened the door they would come to me and tell 
the answer and how they obtained it. Some- 
times they could not wait for the next visit, but 
when seeing me on the street would run up and 
vive _ answer. They were always commended 
for this. 


EACH fall and spring the children bring the 
wild flowers which they find to school. The 
pupils tell where these flowers grow, in woods 
or fields, wet land or dry land, and whether they 
are abundant or not. Then the children are 
warned against picking too many flowers of a 
kind for fear of exterminating them. A list 
of these flowers is placed on the blackboard or 
on a chart or oak tag; the name of the flower, 
date brought in, and the child’s name are on 
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this chart. This leads indirectly to an observa- 
tion of the soil, its relation to growth, and the 
influence the weather has upon it under vary- 
ing conditions. 


The teacher of a school with grades one, two 
and three took her class for an afternoon walk 
one pleasant fall day, and they returned with 
over fifty kinds of flowers. The next time I 
visited that school they were eager to tell me 
all about it and they enjoyed my surprise when 
they recounted the large number of flowers they 
had found. 

One teacher of a fourth grade drew each 
flower, as it 
was brought 
in, on the 
black board 
with colored 
crayons. Fi- 
nally she had 
the whole up- 
per half of 
her black- 
boards filled 
with two 
rows of 
drawings, 
and one 
board en- 
tirely full. 


One day 
while visit- 
ing that 


school, I 
asked if the children could name the flowers 
from the drawings. The teacher said, “Ask 
them.” The very first boy on whom I called 
stepped to the board with a pointer and named 
every one of the two hundred and eighty-nine 
varieties without a mistake. Then different 
pupils told me about various flowers to which I 
pointed. As these children go on through the 
grades they often refer to the nature work with 
this teacher. They will never forget those 
flower pictures. 

Many of the poets have given us beautiful 
word pictures from nature, of flowers, trees, 
birds, and the seasons; and some of these poems 
have been set to music. At the opportune time 
these are read or recited and the songs sung. 

In one of my towns there were many fringed 
gentians, so on some frosty morning in autumn 
a child would be sure to bring a handful to 
school. Then the teacher would read Bryant’s 
“To the Fringed Gentian.” 

What better description of this flower could 
anyone imagine? When I read this poem my 
memory takes me back to the first time I found 
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a fringed gentian after driving father’s cow to 
pasture one very frosty morning. Many of our 
classes learned this poem and enjoyed reciting 
it. But the very little folks love the poems with 
life and action, so in October when the leaves 
are dropping and the children bring to school 
the bright colored ones, we have them learn 
“October’s Party” by Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Frank Dempster Sherman’s “Leaves at Play” 
is another poem all children enjoy. 

When a small boy with my playmates I took 
great delight in watching the bees, the moths 
and the butterflies at work among the flowers. 
We would imprison the great bumble bee in the 
hollyhock blossoms to hear him hum. What 
of it if we got stung occasionally? That was 


the excitement of the game. We knew that the 
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bees were after nectar in the flower cups and 
that they made honey. We even sucked the 
nectar from the clover blossoms, and found it 
sweet. So we knew what the blossoms did for 
the bees, but we had no idea that the bees did 
anything for the flowers and there was no one 
to suggest to us a way of finding out. 

Now we lead the children to notice that the 
bee visits the same kind of flowers until ready 
to start for home. At this time the children 
should see that the legs and parts of the 
body are covered with yellow pollen. Show 
them the pollen on the stamens and tell them 
that when the bee carries it from one flower to 
another some of it is rubbed off onto the pistil, 
and such flowers will have stronger, better seeds 
than flowers which the bees have not visited; so 
in this way the bees pay the flowers for their 
nectar. We can also ask them how the flowers 


attract the bees. Some bright children are sure 


to think of the color and the odor. 

attract the bees more than others. 
can find which colors the bees love. 
notice that the moths which fly at night visit the 
white flowers. 
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Some colors 
See if they 
Have them 


Why? 
Tell the children some simple stories about 


the work of Luther Burbank and other men 
who have done so much to improve food 


plants and flowers. Burbank took the best 
seeds from the largest and most beautiful 
daisy he could find, and by planting these 
seeds and carefully cultivating and fertil- 
izing the plants as they grew, he got a larger 
daisy. From this daisy he again selected and 
planted the best seeds, and that year obtained a 
still better flower. He continued this work 
until he secured the Shasta daisy. Then show 
this and the common daisy, so they 
can see the wonderful improvement 
thus made. In the same way our 
fruits and vegetables have been so 
improved that they are much larg- 
er and better flavored than former- 
ly. We find that such stories 
simply told and illustrated are 
interesting to children and we may 
lead some of them to follow Bur- 
bank’s footsteps. Little do we 
know what influence these lessons 
may have. 

During the summer and fall we 
have the children collect seeds and 
separate them into groups accord- 
ing to the way they are dis- 
tributed. Let them discover for 
themselves that some, like the 
dandelion and milkweed, are scat- 
tered by the wind. 

Other seeds have hooks and attach themselves 
to animals that carry them to some place where 
they are rubbed off. Ask how many children, 
after a long tramp, have found burdock, beg- 
gar’s ticks or other seeds sticking to their cloth- 
ing? Dogs, sheep and cattle distribute many 
seeds in this way. Some seeds float on the 
water. Nuts are carried away from the trees 
by squirrels and hidden in many places. Birds 
eat berries and deposit the seeds at a great dis- 
tance. When woods are cut off, why do black- 
berries or raspberries so often grow on the 
cleared land? I know by experience that chil- 
dren notice these things and wonder about 
them. We can ask thought provoking ques- 
tions which will lead the children to discover 
the reasons for many of these phenomena. Oh! 
the joy in such discovery! It establishes an ap- 
preciation of the part the earth’s products 
have in our great natural science, geography. 
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| Kindergarten, First and Second 
Grade Course of Study 


Correlation in Reading 


The Los Angeles Public Schools 


ay.] OTHING can be more disconcerting to 
*, a teacher than to have promoted to her 
a group of children who have sup- 
posedly accomplished the requirements 
»#-5| for their grade, hold cards for their 
promotion, and yet are unable to undertake the 
next step. For this reason teachers of be- 
ginners are cautioned against laxness or 
low standards. Reading accomplishment is 
measurable. A child has it or he does not have 
it. The fault may be outside the teaching, but 
the next grade’s work is built on the supposition 
that certain skills, accomplishments and habits 
are present. If the child comes without these, 
the work of that grade must be postponed. Both 
the child and the teacher are made to carry 
added and unnecessary burdens. 1B grade 
stands for 1B work, 1A grade stands for 1A 
work. Unless this is recognized by teachers, 
any outlines, even the very best, are useless. 
We must remember that much of the reading in 
the first grade will be part of a unit of experi- 
ence; it will absorb many other requirements, 
as art, hand-work, language, gardening, and in 
turn it will be absorbed by them. We should 
also bear in mind that reading may not be in- 
terrupted for solving a technical difficulty, nor 
for drill on words and sounds. It seems best 
not to read the lessons to the children first. This 
destroys the real motive for reading. We read 
as the adventurer embarks upon a voyage of 
discovery. If someone takes away this impulse, 
we do not need to read to ourselves. 

Children in the 1B grade do not “study their 
lessons”. They have a study recitation, or a 
portion of a recitation may include study, but 
always with the teacher. Oral reading in 
primary grades is a great aid in building a 
reading vocabulary because the familiar vocal 
symbol is associated with the less familiar 
visual symbol. Children do not read difficult 
verses. They hear them read and later wish to 
repeat them. While every grade presupposes 
the work of the previous grade to have been 
accomplished, yet power to do this work now 
shall be the criterion rather than any past 


accomplishment. 

It is economy of interest and effort on the 
part of teachers and pupils to delay teaching 
children to read until they have reached the six 
year mental level. Non-English children are 
never asked to read material beyond their 
speaking vocabulary. Provision is made that 
each child of the group shall accomplish the 
minimum requirement for his grade, yet he 
should not be held back to any such minimum 
requirement. 

Some method of word-sound analysis should 
be taught in order that children may help them- 
selves over confusing points. This brings us _ 
to the subject of phonics. In teaching the ele- 
ments of words, it is not a good practice to 
separate words into letter groups. A child 
forms the habit of expecting to see them so. 
While adequate phonetic knowledge and skill 
must be acquired in each grade, children should 
not analyze words too minutely or too con- 
stantly, because attention must not center on 
the parts of a word but upon its meaning and 
use in conveying the thought to the reader. If 
sound analysis is introduced too early the use of 
the speech mechanism, which should be auto- 
matic, becomes conscious. Long elaborate 
phonetic drills are out of place in any 
grade, and particularly with little children. 
At all events, phonetic exercises and drills 
are conducted at periods other than the 
reading period. When the child takes 
up a book he reads print. He is able to read 
larger and ever larger units. It would be no 
small task to print flash cards to keep pace with 
his progress after he gets some distance in a 
book. So at the earliest time possible he must 
learn to read script words in order that the 
teacher may have a rapid way of bringing word 
and sound difficulties to his attention at the 
moment they occur. 

After reading, the children will need words 
for special study and the teacher writes these 
on the board, not before they are read, but as 
they are read. It is an exercise of question- 
able value to have long lists of words on the 
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board for drill before the reading lesson is 
begun. Such drill may have the result of 
fatiguing the class, taking the edge off the 
lesson or even creating a distaste for the read- 
ing itself. Would it not be better to spend the 
time in reading and, if need be, reading shorter 
exercises but much oftener than is generally the 
case? Much easy reading is better than a small 
amount which is difficult. 

Teachers sometimes deceive themselves -by 
thinking that dramatizing a story enables the 
child to read it. Dramatization has much 
value. Itisanart. It serves as a vehicle for 
self-expression. It helps to interpret a story. 
It helps in memorizing lines, in seeing the story 
as a whole, but it does not help in learning a 
word. This is a separate skill separately 
learned. The teacher should not be discouraged 
when children knowing a long list of isolated 
words fail to recognize them inareader. This 
may mean that she has taken for granted that 
knowledge carries over from the card to the 
book, whereas quite the contrary is true. A 
child may know a word perfectly in one story 
or one situation and not know the word in an- 
other story or situation. Again such inability 
may merely call for more experience with a 
word. Primary teachers must remember al- 
ways that “telling is not teaching.” 

In their efforts to provide more supple- 
mentary reading material teachers have some- 
times provided children with discarded library 
books entirely too worn and soiled to be used. 
This practice encourages disrespect for books 
and stimulates poor book habits. . It should be 
discontinued. 

The following suggestive activities, many of 
which may have their interesting place in the 
kindergarten, will be found valuable at the 
beginning of the year in developing reading: 

Discovering needs and motives for printed 
words, phrases and sentences. 

Playing games in which printed names of 
objects or activities are needed. 

Using in games, cards on which vocabulary 
words are printed. 

Labeling objects and reading labels. 

Making bulletins or helping to make them. 

Composing sentences for a chart and reading 
them. 

Recognizing rhymes on a chart and repeat- 
ing them. 

Reading the first few pages of several 
primers. 

Making books. 

Making reading charts or participating in 
making them. 


Reading captions, titles and names in picture 


books. 


Playing games which give practice in listen- 
ing to sounds of b, c, (hard), d, f, g, (hard), h, 


j, k, 1, m,n, p, r, t, v, w. 


Playing games and participating in exercises 
which give practice in making sounds of these 


letters. 


Repeating jingles, rhymes, and verses, for 
practice in clear enunciation and correct pro- 


nunciation of the words. 


Keeping score in some way to show sight 


vocabulary. 


Calling the initial consonant sounds of sight 
vocabulary—only single consonants. 

Giving final phonograms of phonetic sight 
words within phonogram requirement. 
- Telling stories, experiences, and rhymes suit- 


able for reading. 


Reading leaflets, books, and charts, from 


“browsing table.” 


_ Finding need for units of reading in school 
life and home life, suggesting these and helping 


to provide them. 


Composing reading units based on experi- 
ences and containing a vocabulary appropriate 
to the child. These might be: 


We went for a walk. 

We met a blind man. 

He cannot see. 

He talked to us. 

He had a cane. 

He walked with his 
cane. 

He feels with his cane 

He does not get lost. 

We helped him across 
the street. 

He thanked us. 

His name is Mr. Lee. 

We went for a walk. 

We saw a_ hurdy- 
gurdy man. 

He had a monkey. 

The man played. 

The monkey danced. 

We had fun. 

The girls brought 
some cloth to school. 

They made doll 
dresses. 

They made hats. 

We shall have a store. 

Jack fell into the 
ditch. 


He did not ery. 
It rained last night. 


‘ The yard is muddy. 


We found tracks in 
the mud. 

They were bird tracks. 

They looked like this. 
(Children’s draw- 
ings may illus- 
trate) 

We have a playhouse. 

The boys made it. 

We had a party yes- 
terday. 
We had it 

house. 
The dolls came. 
The __ kindergarten 
children came. 
We had cake. 
This is our cake. 
We can read. 
We have new books. 
We can read a story. 
We shall read “The 
Little Red Hen.” 


in our 


A LARGE part of the reading in grade 1B 


should be informal. 


Let us group our children 
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into those who can talk and wish to talk. These 
children are not timid; they feel at home with 
the teacher and in the school room. They are 
interested in dolls, in furniture, in toys, in the 
making of things. They can do something with 
the objects about them; they can name them, 
arrange them, play with them, talk about them, 
draw them, cut them out, make them of wood 
or clay, represent them on the blackboard, etc. ; 
in fact these are children with a background. 
Now let us add one more way of using things, 
and that is by labeling them; as we make a 
picture let us put the appropriate word beside 
it; let us play store, play “show’’, and a variety 
of games that suggest themselves, until the 
child gradually realizes that this card with a 
mass of black marks on it says something 
definite, and that it is helpful and even neces- 
sary inhis play. The teacher may hang on the 
wall little bulletins for silent reading or for 
occasional oral reading, as: 

Clean hands 

One child absent 

Everybody here this morning 

Good morning, children 

It is raining 

It is windy 

The sun is shining 

Cocoa for lunch 

A new book this morning 

A new picture book 

We shall take a walk 

The milk has come 


In these first weeks the teacher does not con- 
fuse the children by presenting rubber stamp 
printing, chalk printing on the board and script 
all at the same time. In fact, she never prints 
on the blackboard, but sees to it that the first 
impression of words or sentences is large, neat, 
clear and accurately printed standard type, re- 
serving her own script for a later time; and 
when she does use script, it is standard, well 
written with soft chalk and always very large. 

One point to be kept in mind is this—that 
while we preserve the child’s interest absolutely, 
his spontaneity and play, we must select the 
vocabulary so that words which he is going to 
read are learned in preference to others. Such 
words as, airplane, ice-cream cone, are no 
doubt in his speaking vocabulary, but the 
teacher would not make much use of these, since 
little of his immediate matter is likely to con- 
tain these words. 

By the end of five weeks, the most precocious 
group will have had enough contact with this 
play reading ; they will have a generous vocabu- 
F ary of printed words and phrases, and will now 
be ready for the basal primer. The smaller 
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group, or Little 1B, the non-English speaking 
group if there is such in the same room, has 
been growing in conversational power, in poise 
and in vocabulary. So the technical work has 


been much slower. They may not be ready to 
take books until the end of the term. They 
have much reading matter of their own not to 
be found in books. Some of it has been printed 
on small charts by the teacher or by older boys 
and girls in the upper grades of the school. 
These lessons are all play lessons and deal 
largely with interests, achievements and ex- 
perience of that particular group. There is a 
fund of rich material offered in nature-study 
which would make interesting content for little 
reading lessons. The birds, spiders, trees and 
domestic animals, as they are taken up in the 
nature period lend themselves easily to reading 
units; for instance: 


Do you know cats? 

They have two feet and two hands. 
They have heels. 

We have a cat in school. 

We looked. 

It is so. 

Reading of this kind anchors the children’s 
interest. It grows out of their activity. It 
expresses something they want to say. It re- 
spects their speaking vocabulary and does not 
go beyond it. It does not soar too high in the 
realms of literature for these little children as 
yet, and it does not have the ear-marks of a 
lesson. The content is intelligible to the chil- 
dren. If the teacher cannot provide printing 
sufficient to meet the needs of this group, she 
may start them with a bold, large script. 

Many teachers are troubled because they 
have not enough play material for this stage of 
the reading. Much of this necessary material 
may be assembled by the teacher herself. A 
list was prepared and given out at one of our 
teachers’ conferences and may prove suggestive 
here: 

Have on hand basal or State textbooks in 
good condition, one for each child in the group 
and a desk copy. 

Manual for textbooks. 

Course of Study. 

Supplementary readers. 

Supply of bogus or tag for flash cards, charts, 
bulletins and mounts. 

Rubber stamp—if only one—and a sign 
marker. 

Racks for displaying word cards and phrase 
cards. 

Box or basket of variously collected toys and 
objects. 

Good blackboard, always clean. 
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Quantities of pictures well mounted, well 
organized and well filed, especially those lend- 
ing themselves to the teaching of English. 

One or two good books on the psychology of 
teaching reading. 

All bulletins on phases of reading from the 
primary department. 

Gumption. 


A SUGGESTIVE book lesson for grade 1B 
may be described as follows: The 1B group will 
know the sounds of consonants derived from 
play, from informal reading or from experi- 
ences in the “Little 1B class.” So they will 
know how a word starts. They will have learned 
to anticipate words from the content of a lesson, 
also in the illustrations and in the story as they 
have perhaps been told it. Obviously, “The 
little red hen found” not “A dollar,” not “A 
bonnet,” but “A seed.” Bringing so much of 
knowledge to a lesson they are safeguarded 
against wild guessing. Taking up the story of 
“The Boy and the Goat,” we find seventeen 
words on the first page as follows: a, away, boy, 
eat, found, goat, grass, had, he, into, little, ran, 
some, the, to, wanted, woods. But thirteen of 
these have been met in this book before. They 
are—a, away, boy, eat, found, had, he, little, 
ran, some, the, to, wanted; leaving only four 
new words—goat, grass, into, woods. If the 
children bring to these four new words all the 
powers so far acquired, they will quickly master 
them. Sothe child is able to read a page almost 
free from difficulties. He should do so. No 
time should be wasted. Heshould read. The 
driving power should be content, not phonetic 
skill. 

The teacher asks, ‘“‘What did the little boy 
have?” 

The child reads: “‘The little boy had a goat.” 

In case of poor emphasis, poor voice or poor 
enunciation, a question will bring these out: 
“You read for us, Mary, who hada goat?” “A 
little boy had.” ‘“‘A little boy had a goat,” and 
soon. As words yet unfamiliar to the class are 
met, the teacher writes them on the board and 
plans for more experience with them. 

For a class which can read in units larger 
than a sentence, a procedure something like this 
may be followed. 


“Let us all read the first page of the story to 
ourselves.” The class reads silently. ‘What 
interesting story book person do we meet, 


Mary?” ‘You may come and whisper and I’ll 
write it on the board.” Mary indicates that 
she knows. Or, “You may bring your book and 


show me the exact words.” 
the words on the board. 


The teacher writes 
“Let us read two more 


pages.” ‘What sad thing happened.” “The 
boy cried,” “Does anyone else feel sad?” 
“Yes, the rabbit.” ‘You may read aloud to us, 
John, up to where the rabbit begins to feel sad.” 
“Read the rest to yourselves and I will write 
the names of all the characters in the story 
when you are ready to tell us.” The teacher 
writes on the board. The children read these, 
and find flash cards for them. The children 
make original sentences with them. The 
teacher rewrites a short version of the story on 
the board as dictated by the children, utilizing 
plot and vocabulary: 


“A little boy had a goat. It ran away from 


him. It ran into the woods and found some 
grass. It wanted to eat the grass but the boy 


wanted the goat to go hoine. He could not 
make it go. The rabbit, the squirrel, the fox, 
all tried but they could not make the goat go. 
But a little bee made it go.” 

The children may be given hectographed 
copies of such a version, illustrate it, take it 
home or compile a booklet of such versions, 
dramatize or retell possibly from the point of 
view of the goat. 

Another method might be introduced in this 
way: “It would be such fun to read the story 
about this poor little boy who seems to be in 
trouble, but of course we would not enjoy it if 
we did not know the words. Iam finding some 
words that might puzzle us. I will write them, 
and you may tell me those you find, and I’ll 
write those too.”’ 

The teacher writes large Zaner script. 
Words from the first page may be away, woods, 
goat, grass, into and wanted. The children re- 
peat them. They look to see if the first sentence 
has any of them. Yes, there is “goat.” They 
read that sentence. The second sentence has 
“away.” It is located. Phonetic difficulties 
are encountered in wanted, woods, grass. So 
they are developed from content or told to the 
children. No attempt is made to solve them as 
the skills involved are beyond the children. But 
they may well attack away, into, goat. They 
have tools to solve these. 

We must aim to increase the reading unit 
from words to phrases, from phrases to sen- 
tences, to paragraphs and on to an entire selec- 
tion. The child’s ability to solve the actual 
difficulties must keep pace with his growing 
ability to comprehend and appreciate. If we 
make rapid readers we shall make intelligent 
readers. 


A child coming into the second grade is a 
student. He has acquired many valuable 
school habits. 


self-directed. He realizes a program. He 
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should assume more and more responsibility. 
The urge to do should come from within rather 
than from outside direction. He can be trusted 
to make an effort to acquire such skills as have 
been shown to be necessary and desirable. He 
advises with his teacher now. He begins to 
get on the outside of his work a trifle and view 
itimpersonally. He can read; he can work his 
way into new materials. He will continue for 
a long time to learn to read, but he is also read- 
ing tolearn. The key is in his hands, the door 
of all knowledge is now open to him. 

A second grade reading lesson based on the 
story of “The Discontented Pine Tree” may be 
given as follows: 

The class reads the story silently. The 
teacher asks: “What kind of a story is this?” 
Fairy tale. 

“Point to facts that show this is true.” 

fairy comes 

tree makes a wish 

leaves change over night 

tree feels sad, happy, discontented 
goat ate all leaves of one tree 

many characters do we meet?” 


tree wind 
fairy kids 
goat sun 
robber 


“Which words describe something very 
well?”—green, bare, big, little, unhappy, long, 
pine, beautiful, golden, prettiest, and broken. 

“Tf you had no one to help you, how could you 
solve the word branches?” 

“Are there other difficult words?” Yes. 

“Why do we have this story in our books?” 

“Tt is a good story.” 

“We enjoy it.” 

“Many people enjoy it.”’ 

“Tt tells a joke about the tree.” 

“Shall we have someone read it to us?” 


THERE are certain outcomes to be expected 
from this correlated work in reading. The 
teacher who has them clearly in mind will be 
better able to achieve them. 


GRADE I B 
Abilities: 

To read any story in a primer assignment in 
phrases or sentence units. No wordy reading 
of any material. 

To know at sight 125 words, 60 of which shall 
be from his textbook. 

To solve any word difficulty beginning with 
a single consonant as b, ¢, d, ete. 

To solve any word difficulty ending with the 
phonograms for his grade—an, ad, ade, ame, 
at, ed, en, et, ake, ill, ig, og, old, ox, un, oat. 
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To recognize words beginning with each con- 
sonant for this grade orally. 

To recognize words ending in each phono- 
gram for this grade orally. 

To keep word difficulties below five for any 
page of reading. 

To read script. 

To read portions as assigned from primers 
other than basal text. 

To comprehend and express what is read, 
through a knowledge of English. 

To read silently, with comprehension, ma- 
terial within reading vocabulary. 

To entertain one’s self with books from 
“browsing table.” 

appreciate when a story is humorous or 
sad. 

To recognize a story as about a central char- 
acter and to designate it so. 

To confine offers of help or information to 
the proper times. 

To show by comment that he has followed the 
reader. Toshow appreciation when reading is 
acceptable. To have favorite stories, to give 
reasons for such choice. 

To show some growth in reading without lip 
movement. 

To show ability to carry over from book to 
book the vocabulary learned. 

To identify print with script in word units. 

To have meanings for the words in songs and 
poems, and habit of not guessing at a word but 
verifying by its phonetic elements, or by asking. 

To pass a 1B reading test if required. 

To understand what “borrowed” means in 
books. 

To read silently with less and less necessity 
for vocalizing. 


Habits: 

Of spending at least 60 minutes a day in 
reading. 

Of not interrupting by any disorder when 
class reading is going on. 

Of wanting to make reading material, charts, 
records, booklets; of wanting to illustrate them 
and ability to do so. 

Of sharing books, charts, pictures, picture 
books, with others. 

Of clean hands, respect for books, responsi- 
bility for mending, cleaning, picking up, using 
properly, and putting away books. 

A Los Angeles primary teacher offers this 
verse : 


Brownies wash their hands quite clean. 
A dirty book they’ve never seen. 
Brownies do not show their greed 
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By eating candy while they read. 


Brownies do not mark their books, 

For this they know would spoil their looks. 
Brownies put their books away, 

They find them on the shelf next day. 


GRADE I A 
Abilities: 

To read with comprehension and expression 
the State primer and at least the first two 
stories from the State first reader. 

To locate other than assigned stories from 
index. 

To find the page of a lesson. 

To read at sight any 1B assignment. 

To read from unit primer with considerable 
ease and speed. 

To read the first part of any first reader. 

To read portions from supplementary lists. 

To solve word difficulties beginning with the 
following consonant diagraphs: wh, pl, th, sh, 
gr, br, fr, st, qu, dr, ch, sk, sn, tr, bl, sw, pr. 

To solve word difficulties ending with the fol- 
lowing phonograms: ade, alk, and, ead, eep, ide, 
ine, ipe, ong, ub, ace, am, and, ear, end, ice, ink, 
oak, ook, ung, ail, ane, ank, eed, est, ich, ish, ock, 
op, ure. 

To show comprehension of what is read in 
sentence or paragraph units. 


GRADE II B 
Abilities: 

To read State first reader. 

To read first five fables of State second 
reader. 

To solve any phonetic difficulty in above 
within the following two consonant blends—bl, 
br, cl, er, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pl, pr, sl, sp, st, ch, sh, 
wh, th, and known final phonograms as: abe, 
air, ay, ibe, iff, ild, ip, ive, ocks, ow,-ale, eal, ich, 
ight, im, ire, ix, oil, use, ain, atch, eck, icks, ile, 
ind, isk, ob, orn, y. 

To know mark and sound of long vowels in 
one syllable words. 

To make dictionary for known words. 

To know alphabet. 

To have read two library books. 

To listen and show by comment that he un- 
derstands what is read. 

‘ To compose reading and show a desire to 
SO. 

To read to find an answer to some question 
expressed or suggested. 

To read with speed and comprehension satis- 
factory to teacher. 

To give synonyms for words in his reading, 
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as: forest, woods—world, 
stones—glossy, bright—etc. 

To speak English well enough to do the work 
of the grade intelligently. 

To read problems, directions, verses, on 
board. 

To have favorite poems and stories in books, 
and to give childlike reasons for these prefer- 
ences. 

To tell to others in an effective way what has 
been read. 

To locate by paragraphs portions of a story, 
as the paragraph that describes the dwarf, or 
—_ how they started or why they had to goina 

oat. 


earth—pebbles, 


GRADE II A 
Abilities: 

To solve a word difficulty from its initial con- 
sonant, from phonogram, from marking of long 
and short vowels. 

To know the use of a dictionary. To make 
dictionaries for some purpose. 

To read silently with speed and comprehen- 
sion suitable for high second grade. 

To recognize reading in places other than 
textbooks, as papers, bulletins, timetables, Sun- 
day School lessons. 

To suggest remedies for poor oral reading at 
home or in class. 

To study, fairly well established. 

To read State second reader or any second 
reader of like difficulty. 

To read at sight any first reader. 

To read with ease first part of any second 
reader. 

To read unit second reader. 

A disposition to write, letters and notes. 

To reproduce in good English and with an 
adequate vocabulary as much as a page read 
silently. 

To recognize syllables. 

To know suffixes—ing, er, est, ed; prefixes— 
un, in. 

To apply to a word problem, knowledge of 
known— 


Initial consonant sounds 
Phonograms 

Long vowels 

Short vowels 

Silent letter 

Prefix 

Suffix 


This is the third article in our series from the Los Angeles 
Curriculum Revision. The fourth, outlining Social Studies, wi!! 


appear in an early issue. 
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Kive Year Olds’ Stories 


and Language Work 


The City and Country School. 


URING their first year. in school the 
} stories which follow were told by the 
children when they were’ gathered 
each morning at the milk table. They 
L called these periods of free language 
expression “lectures” and carried on the story 
telling as a group initiated activity. They dis- 
criminated readily between “true” and “pre- 
tend” stories and criticized each others’ efforts. 
‘or the most part the stories were individual. 
The group stories are the complete contribution 
of the entire class on one subject. 

In attempting to center the activities of 
the school in the im- 
mediate and _ present 
rather than the remote 
past, it has been found 
that there is little lit- 
erature written for chil- 
dren which serves to 
vivify their experiences. 
To supply this need a 
study of the forms in 
which children 
naturally express them- 
selves, as well as the 
content in which they 
are interested, was 
made beginning with these five year olds, and 
stories told from an experience content by the 
children were encouraged. 

The attitude that every child is a possible 
producer of a child-like literature is yielding 
results. All the children told stories as groups 
or as individuals and these stories were taken 
down verbatim. The stories are representa- 
tive or fanciful or both. 

Consciously using language to express 
motor reactions or sensations, listening to the 
songs of words, as well as producing bits of 
melodious language for their own delight, are 
some of the language activities that lead to 
early reading. 

This emphasis upon expression on the 
part of the individual child is illuminating for 
the teacher; it gives her knowledge of the little 
child’s early thought content, his natural vo- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Until we know in a meas- 
ure the contents of the young child’s mind 
upon entering school we shall not be able 
to teach him effectively. 


child study as the teaching staff of The City 
and Country School are making invaluable 


contributions to pedagogy through recorda- 
tion of the free language expressions of chil- 
dren and their creative activities. 

This record of original stories has an im- 
portant implication in child psychology and 
guides us toward the essential interest basis 
of the reading vocabulary. 


Record by LUcY SPRAGUE MITCHELL and ELEANOR SALBERG 


ecabulary and the forms in which his thought 
reactions to his environment shape themselves. 


John: (Story) Once we went out and 
had lunch in the wood. We ate raw sausage 
because we couldn’t make a fire. We crossed 
so many train tracks we almost went round in 
a circle. We went on a road and when we 
came to the end of the road we saw the ocean; 
we saw many ships and a big warship, and a 
submarine. 

Grace: 


I saw a battleship on Riverside. 
Edwin: 


We left and it was raining. At 
Long Beach it rained a 
lot. We rode on and on 
till we got to the beach. 
We took lunch out of the 


ear and took a long 


walk. Then we rode 
home. 
Billy: (Story) 


Mother is to take me 
and Jack when Arnold 
is a little older and 
Marni to California. 
I’m going to get a big 
box of marble. After I 
come back I'll go to 
Hopewell. Then at Hopewell, we are going to 
get a big box of nuts, and this is really going to 
happen. 

James: (Story) I was on the train when 
I was going to the country on Saturday. Daddy 
was with us. We came through a very dark, 
dark, dark tunnel. There were red lights and 
blue and green and yellow and we went on and 
on and it took a whole day to get there, and I 
got off the train at Bridgehampton and Mr. 
Cook came after us in the Ford and I stayed 
all day Sunday and when I came back my 
Grand-Daddy had a hobby horse forme. He is 
as high as the mantel piece and rocks back and 
forth. 


Billy: (Story) When I was sleeping, I 
thought I saw an elephant coming down the 
street. I jumped up and saw two elephants 
and there were camels riding on them. The 
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camels kicked the elephants and they stood 
right up on their heels. 

This created a burst of laughter. Billy 
declared the story was true to which Peter re- 
plied, “Oh, it is not true, you dreamed it.” 

Billy: (Story) I saw a great big horn 
higher than Miss Salberg and a big violin and 
such a little violin much smaller than your foot. 
Then I went to a barber shop and I smelled 
motorcycles going upstairs and it was only the 
barber shop. The barber said, “Do you want 
a hair-cut?” and then he said, “This boy needs 
ashampoo.” Mother said, “T’ll do it.” So when 
we oot home Mother did it and she wanted my 
skin to be as white as chalk. 

Peter: (Story) Once upon a time I went 
out way, way, way out and then (long pause) 
we saw a tug boat so far away it couldn’t even 
throw a rope. It tried and tried and at last 
got the rope over the tug boat which brought us 
in. Then we took the street car and came to 
Twelfth Street and unpacked our trunk. 

James: (Story) I was up on Riverside 
Drive yesterday. I saw a big cattle train. 
We were on a bus and we saw the cattle train 
on the track. A bull had broke out, the police- 
man held up all the traffic and they caught the 
bull and put him back into the car. We saw 
the train beginning to move and saw a car full 


of trucks. Then we saw the train stop and 
unload the freight. 
John: (Story) When we got to the ship 


we went up a kind of sidewalk and we went 
into the ship. We went into a room and I took 
my coat off. Then I went over the boat. I 
went up on top and saw the life saving boats. 
Then I went up some stairs and saw some 
ventilators. They look like chute-the-chutes. 
We went up more stairs until we came into the 
cabin. A friend of ours, a sailor, turned on 
the electricity and made the window go round. 
Then we went downstairs again into the room 
where they had lunch. I saw them setting the 
table and pretty soon I had some tea. 

Billy: Some grown up tea? 

Edwin: (Story) Once upon a time (this 
was yesterday too) we were on a ship. We 
went upstairs and into a little room. We took 
off our coats and hats. Then we put on our 
coats and hats and went to the upper deck. 
Then we went outside and looked out, then we 
went up another side and looked out, then we 
went up another flight. We stayed up there 
for awhile. Then it was time for lunch. We 
went down three flights and had our dinner. 
Then we went to our room and the boat started. 


We got off and this was a bathing beach. Then 
the boat started and then we came back. 

James: (Story) Well, yesterday I went 
up in the mountains and I went on a big train. 
Up in the mountains grandfather was waiting 
for me. He always comes down to the ferry 
place to meet us. Then we saw his home from 
that distance. I went out and got the wagon 
and we hitched the horse to it. We went for a 
ride in the woods. We saw a hawk, it was a 
big hawk, it tried to frighten us. (Interrup- 
tion with a discussion of hawks by the class) 
It frightened the horse and he began to kick. 
Then we rode on and we found a big shed. We 
found we were late to dinner and began to go 
back. The horse began to kick again because 
the hawk was still watching around. After 
dinner we brought out the oxen to go after logs 
for the fire. We hitched the oxen and drove 
down to the woods. We sawed trees down and 
knocked a hawk’s nest down. (Description of 
nest not recorded) I left the nest on the mantel 
piece. My grandfather gave me a hatchet and 
I began to cut down some trees. 

James’ story did not end here; he went on 
to tell of taking home the load of logs and re- 
turning with the oxen for another load. 

George: (Story) Once upon a time we 
were going on a boat to Bronx Park. On the 
way there were some big waves. Boat went 
on and on till time for dinner so we ate dinner 
We had potatoes, celery soup, peas, and fried 
bacon. Then it was time for supper and we 
had the same thing again. Then we got there. 

George: (Story) First thing when I got 
to New Canaan I took my hat and coat off and 
I went outdoors and I got a big hoop. Here 
were two barns and here a wall and here a wall 
and we came up here (gesture used in descrip- 
tion). I went down the hill in a baby carriage 
—down the dirt road. Then I went in and had 
my supper. You know what I had? A glass 
of milk,- calves liver, potatoes and a piece of 
cake. 

George: (Story) Once upon a time when 
I was in Barnegat, we had a big rug and 
we made a big fire and we had spinach, baked 
apple, saltines and a bar of chocolate for desert. 
When we didn’t know it a little kitty came and 
scratched on the tent. 

John: (Story) Once upon a time when we 
went to the football game we came down on the 
ground where they were playing. Cornell tried 
and kneeled down, then kicked the ball and ran 
after it and then they did it again. When it 
was all over I got an armband and then came 
home. 
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Arthur: (Story) 
Day, Miss Salberg and I went down to the docks 
and we saw a lot of boats there and we saw a 


Well, on Thanksgiving 


shovel. You know the kind that has a big 
mouth. We stayed a long time, then I said I 
wanted to come home. Then Miss Salberg 
stayed a while and had tea. Then we had a 
ereat big turkey as long as from here to the 
Alley. 

Edwin: (Story) Thanksgiving Day I 
went to service in the morning. When we 
came home we had a great big turkey. We 
had so much left we had enough for Sunday. 
Then I dressed up like a cowboy and played a 
while and then it was time to go to bed. 

John: (Story) Last year when we got 
our Christmas tree my mother said we were 
going to keep it until next year but pretty soon 
the lights for the Christmas tree got broken. 
So we had to take them to the store to get them 
fixed. So we are going to buy a new tree. My 
brother is making some beads to put on the tree. 

Arthur: (Story) Once upon a time I 
was coming from the country. Then we 
stayed one night in ‘Chicago. We packed up 
and went on the train and in the morning I sat 
up in bed and pulled up the shade and I saw a 
tiny light-house. And half the boat was in the 
water and half was out of the water. (Inter- 
rupted for questions) 

Was it a row boat? 

No, it wasn’t a row boat. 

Was it a steamer? 

Yes it was a steamer. 

Did it have a point? 

Yes it had a point and it was a steamer. 
And I saw a little row boat with a sail and it 
didn’t tip over. | 

George: (Story) Once down in Barne- 
gat a big steamer came in and a submarine 
chased it. It stuck its nose into the sand and 
after that Edwin (pause to tell who Edwin 
was) came up and said “Here comes a sub- 


marine.” And an old man saved a whole big 
schooner. 
Ross: What is a schooner? 


Mary: Oh, I know what it is. 

(explanation by Edwin) 

_ George: He lassoosed it and then he pulled 
It in. 

Edwin:(Story) Once upon a time I went 
up to Gimbel’s with my mother. We went 
over and saw Santa Claus and Santa came out 
in a big airplane. I paid my quarter and had 
aride. Then I paid another quarter and got a 
package. Then I got some postal card paints 


and then I came home. 
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Arthur: (Story) Once upon a time I was 
outdoors and I was in my auto and suddenly a 
whole lot of carts came. I was so scared I 
couldn’t go this way or that. There was only 
one place I could get through where the bushes 
were and [ hid in the bushes and the man tried 
to get me out and when the man told me to get 
out I said I wouldn’t and he went for the 
police. 

Ross: (Story) Once upon a time I went 
toamuseum. I saw a big Indian boat and one 
was rowing (gesture to indicate the position.) 
Then I saw the village where they lived. Then 
I got on an elevator and went up, up, up; then 
we saw a big stuffed reindeer. They couldn’t 
find all the parts of him. Then I saw some 
monkeys. Then downstairs I saw a big, big 
animal (description of the big animal with a 
black board drawing.) Then I went to the next 
floor and saw lots of crowns (description here 
showed he meant masks.) Then I went to the 
next floor and I saw the things that fell from 
the stars and then I went home. 

George: (Story) Once in the museum we 
saw the Eskimos. My grandfather took me 
there. He was spearing down in a big hole in 
the rock. He was spearing fish. On the next 
flight I saw a big bird. (Blackboard sketch of 
the bird.) 

Grace: (Story) I can tell a_ pretend 
story. Once upon a time there was a little boy 
and he went and he went and he went and he 
went and he was way out in the country and 
he went and he went and he went and he went 
and he went and got to his home in New York. 
He knocked and no one came and he knocked 
and no one came and he knocked, then someone 
came and it was a little snail. Then he went in 
and didn’t say anything. He got something to 
eat and then he ran out and the snail ran after 
him and he climbed a tree and the snail ran 
after him and he climbed a tree and the snail 
climbed the tree and the little boy was in the top 
of the tree and the snail couldn’t get him so the 
snail went down ’cause he couldn’t get him and 
set the tree on fire and the little boy burned up 
and that is all. 


John: (Story) Once upon a time when I 
was up in the country we went down to the 
brook and we sailed our boats there that we 
made at home first. And we put one in the 
water and it went way down the brook and we 
couldn’t get it and we had to make another one. 
Then we made a hut, we chopped trees and 
everything and then we went back to our house 
and got potatoes and we made a fire and cooked 
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the potatoes. We forgot to eat the sandwiches 
and went home and opened the basket and had 
them for supper. 

Billy: (Story) Once upon a time we went 
to the American History Museum. We went 
in a little room and Jack kicked a door and a 
little fly came out. The fly was going to make 
a hole in the shoe and I killed him. Then I 
went out and saw a big turtle and I jumped on 
it and then I went up the street until I saw a 
little Indian come out and then I ran away 
down the hall and something scared me and I 
ran back to mother and then I went down slow- 
ly and saw a great big dinosaur, and it was so 
tall I walked right under its body and then 
mother walked right under its body and then I 
turned the knob on the dinosaur, opened the 
door and went in. And I saw a lion and the 
lion jumped at me and I ran out and turned the 
knob. Then the mouth of the dinosaur opened 
and out jumped the lion. Do you know what 
Isaw? Isaw Mr. Mammoth and the tusk went 
from here over to there (gesture spanning the 
room) and it was curved and I looked up the 
tusk and it was a hollow tusk and that is all. 

Grace: And where was your mother? 

George: But you mustn’t do those things 
in the museum. You mustn’t jump on the 


turtles. 

James: (Story) In the country there 
were two dogs and a cat and the two dogs lived 
in the house and the cat lived in the barn. The 
dogs came out every night and chawed the cat. 

Arthur: (Story) Once upon a time I was 
in the country and it was ever so warm and I 
had only a sweater on and a play suit and we 
had a sprayer and I watched it for a long time 
and then I said I’ll have a shower bath and I ran 
in it and I stayed in it a long time. 

Ross: (Story) Once upon a time I went 
to California; then I got on the train and rode 
to Cleveland. Then I went on and on to Chicago, 
and then went on and on to California. Then 
I got off and took a taxicab and got to my 
grandma’s house. I got out my toys and 
played. Then I saw the piano and played it. 
My grandma was s’picious and I had to wash 
my hands and then I played the piano again. 
Then I went to bed and when I got up I had 
breakfast and I had bacon and toast and milk. 

James: (Story) Yesterday in the after- 
noon I went to a boy’s house who goes to this 
school. Hisnameis Bunny Barton. I went to 
see him yesterday. He had taken his Christmas 
tree down. (Interruption for discussion of 


Christmas trees at home and of their dis- 
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position.) And we took the tree and we dug a 
great huge hole and we put the tree up in it 
and put Christmas wreaths on it and what do 
you think we did next? We took a ladder and 
put it on a great big pole and we went up there 
and put on all the toys we got for Christmas. 
Do you know what the things were? We took 
toys and put those on, and horses. Then we 
put on a show, then we took it down and had 
a show. Charlie Chaplin danced, then he took 
soap and washed his face, then he put on his 
pajamas and went to bed. Then the policeman 
came in and arrested a man who went too fast 
on his donkey. Then little black Sambo came 
in. (When James finished his story, it was 
challenged by Mary and Edwin who both knew 
the story. Mary remarked, “I think James is a 
little wrong about that because I have the book 
and he didn’t tell it like the book.) 

Grace: (Story) On Monday morning my 
pussy was playing on the floor. First she did 
this, she jumped into the fire place and out 
again. Then she put her paw through the 
paper on the table and scratched my finger and 
that’s all. 

Peter: (Story) Once upon a time I went 
in an auto'to the Grand Central Station and 
took a train. 

Billy: Was it an express train? 


Peter: No, it was an electric train. Then 
we came to Fairmount and then we took a car 
and we rode down to the house and that’s the 
end. 


Ross: (Story) When I was in bed this 
morning we were talking about the Northland. 
My mama says they use sticks to make the fire 
with, and the string gets tangled and gets too 
hot. Then they put it down in the fire to burn. 
(More about the Eskimos, unable to record.) 


James: (Story) I went up in Bronx Park 
yesterday and there was a deer right next to 
the billy goat’s cage and the deer tried to get 
through but couldn’t. He was kicking and 
tried to get through to the billy goat’s cage. 
The fence was very high so he couldn’t get over. 
The keeper came then and said, “Come on, now, 
stop that.” They stopped and the billy goat 
jumped up on the house. That’s the house (de- 
scription on table) and this is the rock and he 
jumped to the rock and then on to the house. 
(Discussion followed by the class and a draw- 
ing on the black board showing the house and 
rock and the goat in the act of jumping) And 
then we went along and we saw a great big 
moose. They gave him a whole pig to eat. And 
there was a pond nearly in his cage and he went 
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wading right through it and the water went 
right to his neck but he wasn’t swimming 
‘cause I could see him walk. Then a little baby. 
came and went swimming right across. (More 
followed about an elephant jumping, about 
lions and about monkeys. A description of 
the latter playing was keenly enjoyed.) 

John: (Story) Once last year when I 
went out to Brooklyn Bridge I had to walk a 
long, long, long, long ways till I came to a big 
dark place, and it was so dark I couldn’t see, 
and I bumped into everything. Pretty soon I 
came out where the trolley car was and I 
jumped into the trolley car and I sat down 
where someone else was sitting. The lights 
were broken and I couldn’t see. Then I took 
another seat and I thought the window was 
closed and it was open and I stuck my head 
right out. John was with us and he thought 
he left his ball in the trolley car and all the time 
Thad itin my pocket. Then we bought another 
one and I had it all the time. 

Edwin: Bring it to school? 

John: No, I don’t want to bring toys to 
school. (A direct effect of the discouragement 
by teacher of bringing home toys.) 

Then we went out to play and John tried 
to get my ball but I got his ball and then I had 
two balls. 

Arthur: (Story) Well, one day, one 
afternoon, Mater and Wobbie and I got on a 
bus and went up Fifth Avenue and we rode and 
we rode and we rode and it was so cold on top 
but I didn’t want to go down and I was looking 
out this way (pointing west). I asked what was 
that. Arthur didn’t know, Edwin said, “Cross- 
town,” someone else said, “To the Hudson Riv- 
er’ and s’pose what I saw? A big, big kite. And 
spose what I saw behind me? A little, little, lit- 
tle balloon just like that (gesture with hand in- 
dicating size.) And then we rode for a long, 
long, long, long, time and we got to three signs 
and we turned down this way to the Hudson 
River, then up this way. (Question of direc- 
tion, all clear as to uptown, not certain whether 
north or south.) 

James: On Riverside Drive? 

Arthur: Yes, the Hudson River. I s’pose 
Wobbie asked when we were going to turn 
round and the bus man said “Right now,” so it 
turned round the curve. Then we took another 
bus and I looked over against the wall and 
looked across the sea. 

James: Not the sea, the Hudson River. 

Arthur: Yes, the Hudson River. S’pose 
what I saw? A big war boat. There were 
ifty-nine, two hundred boats pulling barges 
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and the war boat. 
and s’pose what I saw? 
laughter. 
and it bounced over the ship and the ship tipped 


I looked at the battleship 
I almost burst to 
S’pose what I saw? A big whale 


over. (Suggestion from teacher to end). Then 
we went home and that’s the end. 

Nancy: (Story) (First story told by her.) 
Once we went to Flushing and got on a train 
and then we got off in a while and met a man 
and he took us to a house and we met some girls 
and we stayed a lot of nights and I didn’t want 
to come home and I had to. 

John: (Story) Once upon a time when 
we were in Greenwich, I went to meet my 
father on the train and just as I got to the cor- 
ner of the street our car caught on fire and 
there was a fire engine there and they squirted 
the hose in the car and all over and they took 
our car to the garage. We had to walk to the 
station and we got on the train and went to 
New York and just as we got to New York we 
thought the train was still going and it wasn’t 
and the train went right back to Greenwich. 

Billy: (Story) Once upon a time I went 
across the Brooklyn Bridge. I went on the sub- 
way till I got to Brooklyn Bridge station. I 
went up a pair of stairs to Brooklyn Bridge 
and when I got up on Brooklyn Bridge I ran 
to the other end of it. I ran till I got to a big 
high place on it and I waited till Jack came, 
then I ran down a pair of stairs and Jack came 
and every time I beat Jack running. And all 
the time father was way behind. (This ended 
with taking the trolley and coming home.) 


Group Story 


Mary: Once there was a man who was 
walking along the street and he had a dog. 

Arthur: And then the man went across 
the street and there was a fire engine passed. 

George: And the fire engine ran over the 
man and the dog, and the dog and the man 
went up in the air and the wheel came off. 

Edwin: Then there was a house across 
the street caught on fire and the firemen put 
the fire out. 

Billy: The dog was inside the fire engine 
and he burned like everything. 

Grace: And the man and the dog had to 
go to the hospital. 

Jean: No contribution. 

Peter: And when the dog was in the hos- 


pital they were both by the chimney and then 
both went up in the air to an airplane and the 
airplane went boom. 

Nancy: Then they both had to have their 
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tonsils taken out. Then they came home and 
had a picnic. 


John: Then when they had a picnic they 
jumped up and broke all the trees. 


Ross: No contribution. 
Group Story 
Peter: Once upon a time there was a little 


boy and he had a house. 

John: And then his mother went out and 
the little boy ran away. 

Ross: Then he saw a house and he saw 
Santa Claus going down the chimney. Hesaw 
a little boy and he asked him what he wanted 
off his back, and he said a toy and the house 
burned up. 

Mary: And Santa Claus burned too, and 
Santa Claus was so surprised and along came 
an eagle and picked Santa Claus out of the fire 
before he burned up. 

George: And the boy went home, and the 
mother went out, and he saw some pies and 
cookies upon the shelf, and when the mother 
came home she whipped him. 

Edwin: And then the mother went out 
and the boy ran off again. 


Billy: And then he saw the same house 
blazing yet, and all of a sudden he ran and 
called out the fire engine, and then the fire en- 
gine came rushing up and ran right over the 
house. 


Jean: And then when the house was 
burned down workmen came and built it up 
again and the people moved into it. 


Mary: (Story) Well, one Sunday Daddy 
and I went walking. We went walking down 
the road, and took a little walk, then we came 
home and had a lunch, and in the afternoon I 
went to the birthday of a little girl and I’ll tell 
you her name; her name was Mary. And the 
little girl had a well on the side of her house 
with pretty shining water, blue water, and once 
a little gray and white cat went walking along 
the side of the well and went and looked in and 
she fell in head first and that was Mary’s favor- 
ite cat, and then I went home and told mother 
and then the cat that was in the well didn’t get 
drowned. He had sharp claws and when he 
got in there, he climbed up to the top and went 
and told Mary, and that’s the end. 

Arthur: (Story) Well, yesterday I went 
up to Bronx Park. We looked around and 
looked at the animals. I went into the lion 
house. I saw a great big lion; then I waited 
awhile. A man was petting a tiger and when- 
ever he went back and forth he would scratch 
the tiger on the back. Then we went out of the 
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lion house and we had dinner. Then I went to 
the elephants and everybody was feeding the 
elephants peanuts. Then I bought some crack- 
erjack and I ate some and when we were going 
home we saw the flower bed. A little bird 
was singing there and I thought I was right 
in the country. 

Arthur: (Story) Well, one day Mater 
and I got on a bus and we rode and we 
rode and after a while we got off the bus 
and we rode, and we rode, and we rode, and 
we rode under the Hudson on the Hudson tube. 
So we rode, and we rode, and we rode, and we 
rode and then went across and then we came 
up the stairs. Then my mother told me we 
were in Hoboken. I spoke to one of the en- 
gineers and then I spoke to another one too. 

James: Maybe that was the fireman. 

Arthur: Yes it was the fireman. We got 
on the train. I sat on the outside. The train 
yanked, it went sk-kak and I giggled. I heard 
the conductor say “All aboard” so I knew the 
train was going. We went down in a big tun- 
nel and out again just like a whale. 

James: Like a wave. 


Arthur: A lot of rocks were in front of 
the tunnel and I thought they were going to 
fall over. Then we rode, and we rode, and we 
rode, and we rode and then we got off and 
walked up some stairs. Then we got off the 
train and got on a ferry and then we came 
home. 


John: (Story) Once upon a time when I 
got up in the morning there was a lot of smoke 
coming out of ahouse. There was a man down 
in the basement and he did something wrong to 
the fire and the man told another man and he 
went after the fire engine. First the chief 
came, then the hook and ladder, then the water 
cart and then the fire engine came and pretty 
soon they put up a ladder, and they put a lad- 
der down to the furnace and they opened the 
windows and a lot of smoke came out and then 
they brought a part of the furnace out and put 
the fire out. They squirted water in the win- 
dows and down the chimney and the fireman 
went down the chimney and another fireman 
took the rest of the chimney off and they went 
in the window and it was partly burned, and 
they had a kind of derrick there and the people 
in the house almost burned up, but the fireman 
got them out. Then pretty soon he came up 
from the furnace and went inside and then all 
the pictures got burned up. (Ending not re- 
corded. ) 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Course in Nature Study 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


By PERNA M. STINE, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


a7. ATURE study for children of the second 
grade should not only be an advance in 
subject matter, but give the class an 
opportunity for increased self expres- 

7 sion and original research. Just as 
the work of this grade in the other school sub- 
jects is planned for greater power on the part 
of the individual child, so his study of nature 
should offer him a chance to develop initiative, 
do his own observing and from this personal 
contact with outdoors make a start toward the 
viewpoint of the scientist upon natural 
phenomenon. 

This does not mean that there is any break 
or essential change in the course of study be- 
tween the first and second years of the child’s 
school life. His interests in outdoors, bird and 
animal life have not changed in any material 
way. Rather, we give the second grade child 
an opportunity to express his dawning curios- 
ity, the ability to reason, and a desire to draw 
his own conclusions in the field of nature study. 
The outline which follows recognizes this 
change of method. 


FALL 


Second Grade Topics: 
Flowers. 

1. Cultivated. 
mon flowers. 
colors. 

2. Wild. Names of common wild flow- 

ers and how to protect wild plants. 
Teach two more trees, as the Nor- 
way Maple and American Elm. Study 
color of leaves. 
‘Vegetables. Study the entire plant of one 
vegetable, radish or turnip. 
Birds. Learn names of birds seen on walks. 
Study migration of birds. 
Insects. Look for cocoons to keep until 
spring 
Second Method: 
Flowers. 

1. Cultivated: 

(a) Learn the names of flowers in 
mother’s garden at home. Learn to 
know these flowers by the seeds as 
well as by the blossoms. Make a 
collection of flower seeds, placing 
them in uniform sized bottles, or en- 

velopes. Bring in a collection of 


Identification of com- 
Learn names, and 


Trees. 


(b) 


cultivated flowers and make a 
study of methods of arrangement in 
bouquets, thus reviewing the names, 
color, and parts. 

The Spring study may include a 
review of plants represented in the 
seed collection and the preparation 
necessary to the planting of certain 
ones in window boxes. 


2. Wild: 
Aim—To increase the child’s knowl- 


Trees. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


edge of wild flowers and at the same 
time awaken an interest in the pro- 
tection of wild flowers and other 
plant forms. To extend the knowl- 
edge of wild flowers, have a field ex- 
cursion to find new plants and to re- 
view those already known. Learn 
the chief identifying characteristics 
of each. Ask the children to decide 
which of the flowers found are more 
plentiful. Follow this with sugges- 
tions regarding the careful picking 
of flowers indicating which kinds 
should be left standing and which 
can be picked. Follow the field 
lesson with other discussions on the 
problem, “Why should we protect 
our wild plants?” Show the class 
posters from the ‘Nature Magazine”’ 
and other sources. Children of this 
grade have the patience and endur- 
ance to continue their search for 
flowers until rewarded. It is the 
duty of the school to bring the child 
to an appreciation of flowers that 
will prompt him to leave some of 
each kind standing wherever they 
are found. 


Teach two new trees following much 
the same plan as given for the first 
gerade. 
Make a careful study of leaves. 
Gather, note colors, veins, stems, 
and outline. 
Select some of the best decorative 
leaves. Press others for later use. 
Tell the story of “The Anxious 
Leaf.” Read, “How the Leaves 
Came Down,” or “October’s Party.” 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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The Project in Third 


Grade Number 


By MARIE GUGLE, Assistant Superintendent, and MADGE PERRILL, Primary Teacher, 
Columbus, Ohio Publie Schools 


=| HE third grade child needs to be taught 
| aN abstract processes by the activity 
S| method. This does not mean that he is 
y| still in that stage of his development 
‘| when he is unable to think without the 
help of objects, but his social instincts are be- 
ginning to dominate his everyday life which 
involves the desire to organize, investigate and 
be clannish in his own affairs. . So the study of 
arithmetic in this grade must take cognizance 
of the children’s interest in carrying on con- 
certed action in their play and games. They 
should be led to use number problems in actual 
practice, in this way finding the tool value of 
the subject and its place in communal experi- 
ence. The following problems will help in put- 
ting the project thought into the school practice 
of the third grade arithmetic period. 

FINDING THE NUMBER OF DEPOS- 
ITORS ON THE SCHOOL BANKING DAY. 
Mathematics involved: Adding two two-place 
numbers (no carrying. ) 

Method: Explain to the children that the 
sixth grade wants to know how many depositors 
we have and how many children there are in 
the room so as to find our percent for our bank- 
ing record. Tell the number of boys depositing 
and the number of girls. See if the children 
remember how to find the total. Let a child 
make out a slip to send to the sixth grade. 

Practice: See that the children learn the 
right way of placing units, tens, and hundreds 
by giving a variety of arrangements, as— 

24 24 2 40 125 34 3 
www 2 3 114 


ete. 
Even in these simple examples, the children 
should always check their work, adding up and 
then down. Develop the feeling that when the 
example is added the first time it is only half 
done. Explain that accountants, navigators, 
surveyors, etce., always use checks. The im- 


portant thing is to see that the children know 


where to begin and that they add with accuracy 
and reasonable amount of speed. In oral work 
see that the children use the fewest possible 
words, for instance, in the first example given 


above, say, “five, nine,’”—not “two and three 
are five and four are nine.”’ 

KEEPING AN ATTENDANCE RECORD. 
Mathematics involved: Finding differences be- 
tween one and two-place numbers. 

Method: Keep attendance record. Each day 
let the children record separately the number of 
boys and girls present, absent, and on time. 
Each day make comparisons. At first:conipare 
absence, which involves difference between 
small numbers. Let them show ways of ex- 
pressing it on the board. Stress the column 
form. Later compare attendance, being care- 
ful to compare numbers in which all numbers in 
the minuend are larger than the corresponding 
numbers in the subtrahend. Show how to write 
it, where to begin, etc. 

Practice: Show that the same method is used 
with three-place numbers. Compare the num- 
ber of children in the whole building this month 
with the number last month. Again show the 
children how to check their work by adding sub- 
trahend and remainder to get the minuend, and 
see that the check is used on every example. 
Encourage the children to surpass their own 
records of the day or week before. 

PLAYING RING TOSS. Mathematics in- 
volved: Multiplying numbers from 1 to 12 
by 4. 

Method: Play Ring Toss giving “4” for each 
successful throw. Keep score by rows so that 
the scores will be something as follows— 

4 


4 
4 


ete. 
Let the leader in each row add up the score. 
Draw attention to the different number of 4’s 
in each row. See who can write “four fours 
are sixteen” in another way,4x4=16. Prac- 
tice counting by fours beginning with zero. 
Play again. See who can tell scores of different 
rows without adding, just by seeing how many 
fours there are. Let them again write each 
score on the board in a different way, 3 x 4=12, 
ete. Then let them organize the facts learned 
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into the table of fours. Also develop the “four 
times” table. At another time after the scores 
are added, erase the fours leaving only the 
totals. Let the children tell how many fours 
each row must have had to make the given 
total. Let them show on the board how to ex- 
press “How many fours in twelve,” etc. 


12+4=> ; 4) 

Practice: In practicing use not only facts of 
tables of fours, but combine with a review of 
twos and threes. Let the children find out on 
which ones they need practice. See to it that 
they are forming the habit of looking for their 
own weaknesses and for a way to correct them. 
Have flash cards of all multiplication facts pre- 
viously taught, on one side the complete state- 
ment, on the other without the answer. Let 
the children select ones on which they need 
practice and get someone to practice with them. 
Additional use: Give the children rulers with 
quarter-inch marks. Let them see how many 
quarters are in two inches; in eight inches. 
Then see who can tell without counting. 


PLAYING GROCERY STORE. I. Mathe- 
matics involved: Measuring by ounces and 
pounds. 

Method: Let the children arrange one de- 
partment of a grocery store, the department 
where scales are used. They then think of 
articles they buy at a store that have to be 
weighed and what they can use to represent 
them, as: sand for sugar, cardboard circles for 
crackers, etc. Have real scales and weights. 
At first use no money. Keep the attention 
centered on weighing. Play buying and selling, 
bringing out the relation of ounces to pounds. 

Practice: Go around the class letting one 
child gave an amount in pounds, the next give 
same in ounces, as: 

First child says, “one pound,” the next 
child says, “sixteen ounces,” One says, “one- 
half pound,” the next says, “eight ounces,” ete. 

PLAYING GROCERY STORE. II. Mathe- 
matics involved: Introduction to “carrying” in 
addition. Introduction to multiplying two- 
place numbers by 2, 3, and 4 (no carrying.) 
Practice in the use of ounces, pounds, and dozen. 
Abbreviations for same. 

Method: Talk over with the children grocery 
stores that they have been in, what is sold in a 
grocery, who does the selling, who takes the 
money, ete. Let the children arrange a grocery 
store, bringing empty boxes, cans, etc., and 
make price tags. Have the children note prices 
at_a local store and report any changes. Also 
use seales as suggested in previous problem. 
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Let the children discuss the necessary qualifica- 
tions for storekeeper, checking clerk, cashier, 
and customer. Aside from the ability to com- 
pute readily, develop other necessary qualifica- 
tions as being courteous, and speaking clearly 
enough for the entire class to hear. Let the 
children select a storekeeper, checking clerk, 
and cashier. See to it, however, that it is not 
always the brightest children who are selected. 
The entire class makes out bills with the check- 
ing clerk. Proceed one step at a time, increas- 
ing the difficulties as the children are able. 
Each of the following steps may not follow the 
preceding one immediately ; other kinds of num- 
ber work will come between. But whenever 
“srocery store” is played keep some such steps 
in mind. 

1. The teacher representing the mother 
gives a child a slip of paper on which are written 
two articles that he is to buy, as— 


1 pound of sugar. 
1 can of corn. 


Be sure that the articles will not involve carry- 
ing when making out the bill. She also gives him 
more than enough money to pay for the articles; 
but in such change that he can pay the cashier 
the exact amount. After greeting the store- 
keeper, the child reads from the slip the articles 
wanted. The storekeeper gives him the articles, 
stating prices. The storekeeper, checking 
clerk at board, and the entire class make out the 
bill. The customer takes the storekeeper’s bill 
to the checking clerk, who verifies it and sends 
it to the cashier, where the billis paid. At first 
the bills will probably be written : 


1 pound of sugar 11 cents. 
1 ean of corn 15 cents. 


After the children have written a few, teach 
the abbreviations for cents, pounds, and dozen. 
Also suggest that someone bring a bill from a 
real store. Let the children see arrangement 
and omission of small words. Thereafter use 
correct form. After the children play this with 
ease, increase the difficulty by making the two 
articles that “mother” sends for involve carry- 
ing in making out the bill, as: 

Coffee, 1 lb.—38 cents. 

Corn, 1 can—15 cents. 
When the children see that they cannot go on 
until they find out how to add 15 and 38, show 


them how it is done. No explanation as to the 
“why” is necessary. If, later, a child asks why 


you carry the one to the next column give him 
But any attempt to force an un- 


the reason. 
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derstanding of this upon the whole class only 
leads to unnecessary confusion in the minds of 


many of the children. The important thing is 
to see that all get the method and then make it 
automatic. Do not let children put down the 
number carried, even in the beginning. After 
explaining how it is done proceed with the 
playing, the “mother” making out slips some- 
times calling for carrying and sometimes not. 
Practice: Make use of the same process in 
other ways, as: keeping attendance records, on- 
time records, milk orders for the week, adding 
up weekly scores for games and keeping a 
monthly record of bank savings. Also give 
abundance of practice in adding to increase 
skill in the process. After the children have 
had some practice in adding such numbers as 
48 


22 
introduce such as 

52 

79 


Ask the children what they would have done 
with the 1 of the 13 if there had been three 
places in the numbers added. Then let them 
try adding three places in the numbers added. 
Then let them try adding three and four-place 
numbers. In order to give children a chance to 
help themselves, make cards following Thorn- 
dike’s suggestion for a “ladder” given in ‘“The 
New Methods in Arithmetic,” beginning with 
the simplest form of a process and increasing 
the difficulty with each step. Make each card 
different ; but have the steps graded in about the 
= way. For instance, one card might be as 
ollows: 


Stepp 8 42 78 158 9 

148 26 38 79 

15 198 98 28 88 


Step 7 26 10 79 37 46 
14 32 48 30 28 
30 29 35 58 19 


Step 6 328 415 354 577 678 
136 296 478 189 487 

Step 5 9 4 2 3 7 
7 5 4 7 5 

4 8 3 8 9 

6 6 9 1 8 


Step 4 385 22 37 46 37 


Step 3 


Step 2 21 42 36 51 14 


Step 1 


Other steps might be introduced; a ‘separate 
step might be made of examples containing 
numbers in which the zero occurs; or a step in 
which three three-place numbers are added. 
The child takes a card and the envelope contain- 
ing the slips on which are the answers. He 
need not copy the examples, but lays his paper 
under one step at a time and writes the answers 
only, checks his work, and then compares with 
answers on slips. Both he and the teacher can 
readily see just where he needs practice or 
further explanation of process. If there are 
only two or three incorrect in one row, the 
probabilities are that the process is understood ; 
if four or five are wrong the probabilities are 
that the process is not understood. The child 
may be led to see the possibility of reaching 
100% efficiency in any step that he claims to be 
abletodoatall. If hecan get three on one step 
correct there’s no.reason why he should not get 
all five. The child will see this. Even the less 
able children will find some steps on which they 
can make 100%. 

3. Later, play in same way as 2 except that 
the customer can buy any two articles he 
pleases. Later, “mother” orders two or three 
of the same commodity, as: 2 lbs. of coffee, or 
3 doz. eggs. Let the children work out bills for 
themselves. They will probably add 


42 

42 
or 

32 

32 

32 


Accept this and then show shorter way, multi- 
plying. This gives the children a use for the 
multiplication facts learned through problems 
given before. Give much practice in work- 
ing one example two ways, multiplication and 
addition, as: 
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Multiply 
3 


Add 
313 
313 
313 


LEARNING TO TELL TIME MORE 
ACCURATELY. Mathematics involved: Re- 
view of telling time to hour and half-hour. 
Introduction of telling time to the minute. 

Method: Have a large clock face with mov- 
able hands. Also let each child make himself a 
smaller one. Find out what the children know 
about reading the figures on the clock face and 
about telling time to the hour and half-hour. 
Then show the five minute spaces; or if some 
child can tell time, let him explain to the class. 
Count around the clock face by fives. Fix the 
hands in various positions and tell the time. 
Let one child give a certain hour, as: “Twenty 
minutes after two.” Others arrange the hands 
of their clock faces accordingly, etc. Explain 
that usually, instead of saying, “forty minutes 
after two,” we say “two forty.” Later show 
that twenty minutes of three is another way of 
saying the same thing. 

PLAYING BANK. Mathematics involved: 
Changing a number in subtraction. 

Method: Each week on “Banking Day” have 
the children record on the board the number of 
depositors for that week. Each week suggest 
that’ we find out how many more or less de- 
positors we have this week than some former 
week. At first compare weeks, the numbers for 
which are such that in subtracting each num- 
ber in the minuend is greater than the cor- 
responding number in the subtrahend. Recall 
their experience in keeping an attendance 
record. After the children become accustomed 
to doing this, select for comparison two weeks, 
the numbers for which are such as to necessitate 
the changing of the numbers in the minuend. 

Let the children write it as usual and then dis- 
cover that there is something that they need to 
know before they can subtract. Simply show 
them how. Do not let the children write the 
changed number. Then select for comparison 
other weeks calling for the same process. 

Practice: Give much mechanical practice. 
Make ecards on which are ladders similar to 
those suggested in the previous problem except 
that the steps are made of graded subtraction 
examples. Insist on children checking their 
work. Give only half or three-quarters as many 
examples as you would if you were not asking 
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for checking. No explanation as to why we 
change the numbers as we do need be given to 
the children. It will only add to the difficulty. 
However, if any child asks why, explain to him. 
He is probably ready for it. But for the 
majority of the class, the necessary thing is to 
see that they know how to do it and then give 
practice to make it automatic. While there is 
much difference of opinion as to the best method 
of subtracting, the very fact that there is so 
much discussion shows that the advantages are 
not all on one side or the other. The main point 
is to teach the children one method and see that 
they get it well. 


PLAYING GENERAL STORE. Mathe- 
matics involved: Introduction of uneven divi- 
sion. 

Method: The children bring pictures of ob- 
jects that can be bought for from 1 to 5 cents. 
Mount on one card al) the two-cent articles; on 
another, all the three-cent articles, ete. Give 
each childin turn some money. He isto buy as 
many articles as he can from any one card, tell 
what they will cost and how much he will have 
left. Later, let them simply tell how many 
two-cent articles; on another, all the three-cent 
articles, ete. Give each child in turn some 
money. Heisto buy as many articles as he can 
from any one card, tell what they will cost and 
how much he will have left. Later, let them 
simply tell how many two-cent articles they 
could buy with 11 cents, 13 cents, etc., and how 
much they would have ‘left. At another time 
have the price list only, as — 

Tops—2 cents each. 

Dolls—5 cents each. 

Pencils—3 cents each, ete. 

Let the children fill in such incomplete state- 
ments as— 

For 10 cents youget..... tops. 

For 10 cents you get . pencils and 
change. 


Show uses along other lines, as buying stamps: 
Let the children tell of their own experiences in 
buying stamps, how much money they had to 
give for five two-cent stamps, etc.; how many 
two-cent stamps they got for eight cents, ete. 
Having a picnic: Let the children play that 
their families are going on a picnic. Let each 
one tell how many are in his family and then let 
the class figure on such problems, as—If there 
are 12 sandwiches, each person may have 
If there are 17 little cakes, each per- 
son may have......,andtherewillbe...... 
left, ete. 
Practice: 


Follow with an abundance of 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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What to Write and How 


Content and Method in First Grade Handwriting 


By Myra E. FOSTER 


>| CTOBER and November afford an op- 
i) portunity to begin to correlate first 
grade writing with language and sup- 
plementary reading. During Septem- 
ber and early October our children had 
learned to write simple sentences. They had 
acquired a fairly comprehensive vocabulary of 
short words. They had learned most of the 
letter combinations and become thoroughly 
familiar with the technic of blackboard writ- 
ing. By the middle of October they were ready 
for slightly more difficult work. 

The first writing lessons had been based on 
the reading lessons. By the middle of October 
the children were reading from books, and since 
the reading vocabulary so far outstripped the 
writing vocabulary and the subject matter was 
not as well suited to our purpose, we turned to 
the language and supplementary reading ma- 
terial as our new basis for writing. By main- 
taining a close relationship between reading, 
writing, and language we found it possible to 
hold the children’s interest to a greater degree; 
they were constantly making an association be- 
tween the written, spoken, and printed word; 
and they were unconsciously learning to ex- 
press their ideas more tersely and accurately 
in speaking, and more fluently in writing. 
That last statement may seem absurd applied 
to the handwriting of an average first grade 
child but I hope to prove to you that it is literally 
true. 

Columbus Day was our first holiday of the 
year. The children did not have to come to 
school on Columbus Day. Why? Inthe 
language period the story of Columbus was 
told. Then the children read it for themselves 
from the reading chart. They took printed 
copies of the chart home to read to their 
mothers. We read and talked “Columbus.” 
The question arose, ‘“‘Couldn’t we write a story 
about him?” The children decided that they 
would like to try and we began to discuss a plan 
for the writing. When they learned to write 
about themselves, the children remembered that 
they had learned first to write their names. 
They might do the same when they wrote about 
Columbus, they agreed. Under the picture of 
Columbus the teacher wrote his name. There 


was a map of America and a picture of a group 


of Indians on the bulletin board. These were 
labeled also. 

After the children had received the necessary 
instruction, they spent several days practicing 
writing each of the three words. When every- 
one had succeeded, the class turned its attention 
to selecting an appropriate name for the story. 
They decided to call it “Columbus.” As they 
~— all write that word the title proyided for 
itself. 

Three suggestions were offered for the first 
sentence: “Columbus found America,” and 
“Columbus came to America.” Also “Columbus 
discovered America.” The words “found” and 
“came” were taught and placed upon the bul- 
letin board. A group of the more adept writers 
— “discovered” and that was posted 
also. 

The second sentence the children unan- 
imously agreed on was: “Columbus found 
Indians in America.” | 

The title and the two sentences completed the 
story. 

It was a very simple exercise and required a 
minimum of words to present a complete 
thought. It did not tax the children beyond the 
ability of the poor writers, yet the result was 
far more satisfying than the same amount of 
time spent learning to write the same number 
of unrelated words. A complete story rep- 
resented an achievement and the children were 
justly proud. 

The story of Columbus introduced the theme 
of Indians. In the drawing class the children 
cut, free hand, a wigwam and a canoe. The 
best wigwam and canoe were placed upon the 
bulletin board with the words, “wigwam” and 
“canoe,” written under them. 

“Indians” was the title chosen for this story. 
The first sentence was borrowed from the 
“Columbus” story: “Columbus found Indians 
in America.” The next sentence was suggested 
by the wigwam: “The Indians lived in wig- 
wams.” A bright little lad offered in explana- 
tion, “A wigwam is likeatent.” His contribu- 
tion was approved. The other two sentences 
were: “The Indians rode in canoes,” and “They 
wore feathers on their heads.” The last two 
sentences furnished an opportunity to stress 
combinations of the letter 0: oe, od, or, on. 
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Thanksgiving suggested the Pilgrims. The 
children decided to call the story, “The Pil- 
grims.” The accepted sentences were: “The 
Pilgrims came to America.” “They found the 
Indians here.” “The Indians were kind to the 
Pilgrims.” “The Pilgrims liked the kind 
Indians.” 

In all these “stories” you will notice a repeti- 
tion of certain key words. ‘We found that this 
repetition helped to keep the writing within the 
scope of the slow children, while the variety of 
expression held the attention of the quicker 
ones. It proved an important aid in develop- 
ing this type of writing lesson with an average 
class. 

We did not confine our writing exclusively to 
these topics during October and November, nor 
did we drop this type of lesson when we finished 
this particular group of exercises. During the 
year, aS occasion arose, the children developed 
other themes in the same way: “Our School,” 
“Our Teeth,” “The Fire-drill,” ete. Likewise, 
while they were working on their Columbus and 
Thanksgiving stories, they were given oppor- 
tunity to alternate during the practice periods 
with reviews of the questions, and to copy words 
and sentences from pictures and charts which 
were placed about the room. We aimed always 
to place before the children a large and varied 
amount of copy material so that the unsuper- 
vised practice would not lead to scribbling as it 
is sure to do if the little writers are not kept 
busy and interested. 


DECEMBER is the hardest month in the 
year to make routine school work attractive or 
interesting. With the first hint of Christmas 
preparations the children become so breath- 
lessly excited that it takes ingenuity and fore- 
thought to make the prosaic activities of read- 
ing and writing worth even superficial atten- 
tion. We solved our December writing prob- 
lem rather cleverly, we thought, and very satis- 
factorily at any rate. Santa Claus held the 
center of the stage. Very well. Would it not 
be fun to learn to write a letter to Santa Claus, 
tell him our names, how old we were, and where 
we lived, so that he would be sure to know if 
we were girls or boys, what gifts would be ap- 
propriate and just where to leave them? Then, 
after he had left exactly the presents we 
wanted, of course we should write a “thank 
you” letter. The day before vacation, the chil- 
dren who wrote the neatest letters on the board 
might copy them with color crayon on a large 
sheet of paper to take home and have in readi- 
ness when Saint Nicholas made his annual visit. 

All our writing for the fall and winter term 
was designed to build up for the children the 
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idea of writing as a means of expressing 
thought, to teach them to speak and write in 
thought units, and to help them acquire a 
vocabulary of written words. In the early fall 
we had started to edit what we called “Our 
Newspaper.” It was started primarily as a 
reading and language device, but as it developed 
it became such an aid in our writing that before 
the year was over we considered it one of the 
most important factors in the success of our 
handwriting program. 


“Our Newspaper” consisted of a large sheet 
of paper, twenty-four by thirty-six inches. At 
the top was printed the name, and below it, on 
the left, the names of the days of the school 
week. Aspace was left under the name of each 
day in which to post an item of interest. Be- 
fore the close of each school day the children 
talked over the events of the day and suggested 
items for the newspaper. A class vote decided 
the most acceptable suggestion. The teacher 
either wrote or printed that item on the paper. 
At first the items were confined to one sentence: 
“Tt rained today” or “The A class has new read- 
ing books.” Later they were lengthened to two 
or three sentences: “Sylvia put on her play dress 
when she went home last night. She kept her 
school dress clean. She looks neat today.” We 
firmly believe that item set Sylvia’s feet 
squarely in the way of virtue that is next to 
godliness. Our newspaper was made to serve 
many intangible as well as tangible ends. 

Our aim in writing, the goal toward which 
we were striving, was independent expression, 
and we could not have chosen a more successful 
way of development than the training which 
the newspaper experiences provided. Before 
the children could write, each for himself, they 
needed practice in a certain kind of discrimina- 
tion. They had to be helped in choosing suit- 
able subjects for written expression. They had 
to be taught to translate their ideas into words. 
The compositions which had been the basis of 
the writing lessons could not provide enough or 
sufficiently varied experience. With the news- 
paper as an objective, each day the children had 
an opportunity to practice discrimination. 
After they had decided upon a subject they had 
opportunity to put their thought into words. 
To fit the newspaper space the sentences had to 
be brief and to the point. When the topics 


lengthened from one sentence to two or three, 
there was a relationship between the sentences. 
Like the compositions, they were a thought unit. 

If you aim to teach your children to write, 
this newspaper type of experience is as neces- 


sary as the ability to make and combine letter 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Artists Every 


Child 


Should Know 


WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU, 1825-1905 


: E may see this artist in childhood in the 
ra old French city of St. Martin-de-Re. He 
Xy7| was born in La Rochelle where his 
| \| father was a merchant, but the family 
“| moved when the small William was 
ready to begin his schooling. His education 
was hindered, in the opinion of his first teach- 
ers, by his impulse to draw peasant and seafar- 
ing types, the rugged castles, and the colorful 
scenery of this part of France which gave him 
birth. He found little sympathy with his 
growing talent until he was put under the tutor- 
ship of his uncle, the village priest of Montagne- 
sur-Gironde. This good man gave the boy his 
first lessons in tranquility of spirit, apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in nature and form, and 
combined his school subjects with outdoor in- 
struction in a way that gave Bouguereau a 
foundation for his future life in art. 

After a few years of this life of simplicity 
and old world culture, the boy was sent to keep 
accounts in the mercantile establishment his 
father had founded in Bordeaux. Here we 
watch the tow-headed French lad, perched on a 
high counting house stool, still drawing when he 
should have been learning bookkeeping. Sheets 
covered with figures about current prices of 
olive oil glowed with the colors of a sunset over 
the Gironde. Bales and boxes were decorated 
with bright designs by the boy’s brushes. At 
this period the elder. Bouguereau gave William 
permission to study at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
of Bordeaux with the provision that he was not 
to make painting a profession. An artist was 
never a money maker in the estimation of this 
thrifty French father. 

William Bouguereau studied at the art school 
from six to eight in the morning and then hur- 
ried back to his ledgers. He worked with pencil 
and brush in the evening. He painted pictures 
upon his father’s fruit boxes to sell and in this 
way supply himself with the crayons, paints 
and canvas he needed. . After two years of this 
intensive work he won a prize for figure work. 
This helped his family to believe in him. The 
good priest, his uncle, went about securing 
orders for portraits at but fifteen francs each. 
Bouguereau’s mother assisted him by selling 
fine needlework. This family effort combined 
with his own hard work placed the young 


painter in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris in 
the year 1846. Here he painted, studied archi- 
tecture, mythology, the drama, and always 
people. He painted groups in the street, at 
church, and in the fields. In the latter subject, 
the beauty inherent in peasantry, Bouguereau 
found his greatest success. In 1850 the Prix 
de Rome was awarded him. 

Bouguereau’s best known paintings are those 
of religious subjects, all of which express the 
peace and calm he absorbed in his early years 
with his uncle, and his paintings of peasant 
types from his native France. He saw only 
beauty in the Brittany children who were his 
best loved models. Their figures although 
dressed in the garb of poverty have the delicacy 


‘and glowing flesh tints of a more favored class. 


His peasant little ones seemed never to have felt 
the grime of fields or the dust of a roadside. 
Critics have questioned the truth of his pictures 
of small maidens of country lanes whose bare 
feet are modeled as if of marble. It is this 
quality of Bouguereau’s work which makes it 
distinctive. He painted spirit, no matter how 
it was costumed. 

His “Girl with Cherries” reproduced here 
shows a background of his studio at La Rochelle. 
In this garden the children of the neighborhood 
flocked for the privilege of being chosen as a 
model. Children of today are familiar with 
Bouguereau’s “Innocence,” a young girl carry- 
ing a sleeping baby and a little white lamb with 
wide-open regardful eyes. This painting is an 
example of good arrangement of drapery and 
excellent drawing of hands and feet. “The 
Two Sisters,” frequently described as, ‘“‘Brother 
and Sister,” has as subject a young Brittany 
peasant maid seated at the edge of a forest hold- 
ingachild. The background and color are par- 
ticularly appealing. The red skirt, striped 
apron, white blouse and large white headdress; 
the bare knees of the child, its red cap, mulberry 
colored sleeves and apple combine to make a 
vivid composition. Other subjects for picture 
study are his “Shepherdess,” “The Virgin of 
Consolation,” which hangs in The Louvre, 
“Madonna and Child,” “Little Scholar,” “The 
Flight into Egypt,” and his well-known 
“Cupid.” 


GIRL WITH CHERRIES, Willam Adolphe Bouguereau 
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Boxes for October | 
Seed Collecting 


By Mary E. EISENBISE | 


—«—| HE decorated paper boxes shown in the 
P| accompanying diagrams will give a new 
‘| incentive to the study of seeds of vege- 

| tables and flowers. Heavy construc- 

tion paper in squares that measure at 
least six inches is used, and the designs are in 
vivid, gay colors that correspond with the 
autumn coloring. 

Place one-six inch square with edges parallel 
with the edge of the 
desk. Fold lower edge 
to meet upper edge. 
Crease. Unfold. Fold 
lower edge to meet 
crease. Unfold. Fold 
upper edge to meet 
crease. Unfold. Fold 
right edge to meet left 
edge. Crease. Unfold. 
Fold right edge to meet 
crease. Unfold. Fold 
left edge to meet. crease. Unfold. You will 
now have sixteen squares. This folding should 
be repeated until the children are familiar with 
it and can perform it without direction, as 
many forms may be modeled upon the sixteen 
square foundation. 

Find the upper right square. Cut along its 
lower edge. Cut along the lower edge of the 
upper left square. Cut along the upper edge 
of the lower right square. Cut along the upper 
edge of the lower left square. Fold into box 
form, and paste the corner squares inside the 
oblong. Cut triangles or semi-circles from the 


NOTE: 


handicraft with 


Address: Editor, 


This department is open to any 
interested reader who has tried and proved 
the value of some form of educational 
children. 


contributions will be welcomed and paid for 
at our regular rates. 


American Childhood, 
120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


sides, as shown in the diagram. This makes 
the cover for the box. ; 

From the bottom and right hand side of the 
remaining square cut off about a quarter of an 
inch. See first illustration. Fold and paste 
as above. This forms the box proper, and be- 
cause it is one-quarter of an inch smaller the lid 
will go on easily. 

The decoration of the cover had better be 
applied before pasting. 
Stickprinting, 
cut paper, or color 
crayon may-be used in 
applying the decoration. 
Keep all designs simple, 
and encourage the 
pupils’ originality. Two 
twelve inch squares of 
bogus or other neutral 
colored paper and eight 
six inch squares of tonal 
or folding paper are needed for the larger seed 
box. Fold the small boxes first. This might 
be done as seat work. Then fold the twelve 
inch square into sixteen small squares. Fold the 
outer row of squares on all sides in half. Cut 
off this half square. Fold into box form and 
paste. Thisisthecover. The box is made in 
the same way after one quarter of an inch has 
been cut from the two adjacent sides. 

The decorations given in the diagrams are 
merely suggestive. Aim for individual thought 
from the children in design work from the very 
beginning. 
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CHARACTER DOLLS Designs by Elise Reid Boylston 
Pumpkin Child Goes to the Hallowe’en Par 


TOY TOWN CUT-OUTS 
OUR STORE Designs by Marian Elizabeth Bailey 
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Reverse pattern for opposite 


fron? LEntrance- ful size. 
Our Store is made of light tan or gray 9 x 12 inch 


Faste 177 postion oper | 
construction paper with a contrasting color for the 
roof. It follows the architectural lines of the aver- 11712 17? Frorak? OF build. 


age community with an apartment-for the shop- 
keeper above the _ store. Transparent colored 
paper, fastened inside with strips cut from gummed 


labels, make the windows. hNYore: 
The table piled with little plasteline. vegetables 


44 
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PLAYTIME ANIMALS 
THE FOX AND THE GRAPES Designs by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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FOR THE HALLOWE’EN BLACKBOARD 


PA 


ELIGHTFUL Hallowe’en work was fur- 
nished in our kindergarten by making 
vegetable and fruit dolls. The children 
brought beets, potatoes, carrots, and apples, 
two of one kind being used for a doll, as a small 
potato for the doll’s head and a larger one for 
the body. A stick inserted through the middle 
held head and body together, sticks being added 
for arms and legs, and small tacks for 
eyes, nose and mouth. In making the carrot 
doll only one large carrot was used, the small 
end up. The children made paper caps for 
their dolls. These dolls furnished material for 
very interesting free hand drawing, coloring 
and free hand cutting. The children called 
them their Hallowe’en Brownies. 
A very simple blackboard border may be 


From Our Subscribers 
October Handicraft 


made with colored crayons by painting the 
lower two-thirds of the border green, lighted in 
places with yellow, bright colored dots being 
added for flowers. Pictures of children cut 
out from fashion plates are added, parquetry 
circles being used for balloons, or small kites, 
and hoops which the children have made com- 
plete the design. 


A very interesting doll may be made with a 
small branch of a tree, if it is cut so the smaller 
side branches make the arms and legs. Two 
circles of paper painted to represent face and 
head are pasted on the end, while a crepe paper 
dress completes the doll. Paper hands and feet 
may also be added. 


—Tabitha Ritzmann, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


A New Exhibit Idea 


1 pee time for the Carson Kindergarten an- 

nual parents’ meeting was approaching. 
We were rapidly realizing that our promise of 
an exhibit of the children’s work and our own 
very hazy ideas as to what form such a display 
should take, would soon be put to the test. We 
wondered just what type of supervised activity 
we might initiate for the entertainment of our 
fathers and mothers. The little ones had al- 


A KINDERGARTEN CITY FOR PARENTS’ DAY 


‘ready carried home so many of the products of 
their skill that we were pushed to the last ditch 
of invention. We concluded that a demonstra- 
tion of blocks would solve our problems. 

We talked matters over with the children, 
asking them what new things might be built 
with their blocks. They were full of enthusiasm 
and suggestions. We had already built houses 
on streets ornamented with sidewalks and 
fences. Now we suggested the new idea of 
building a whole city. The children were de- 
lighted. 


First we reproduced our principal square 
with a model of Cincinnati’s own municipal 
fountain. From that our streets radiated after 
the latest fashion of city planning. And then, 
of course, we had to have street cars and auto- 
mobiles, an oil station and traffic lights. To 
make our city beautiful, we needed trees that 
would stand by themselves, hedges and flowers. 
Our large and small wooden beads answered 
very well for flower pots and hedge-boxes. For 
lights, we brought our beads and sticks into 
service again. Yellow tablets were used for 
sidewalks, drives, and tile roofs,~and sticks 
formed the rails and ties for our trains. 

Our kindergarten city advanced by rapid 
strides.. Since there wasn’t room for all of us 
to build houses, bridges, and streets, some of us 
busied ourselves at the tables making benches 
to place around the fountain and on porches. 
Other children made paper houses with bright 
red roofs and green window boxes. These 
houses were just alike, so we put them all to- 
gether at the back and called this a new suburb. 
We were very much pleased with the effect, for 
these red roofs added a pleasing bit of color to 
an otherwise bleak-looking city, although our 
green trees and potted plants helped consider- 
ably in the general effect. 

No doubt we could have gone on with 
our project for several days, adding new 
features, but the day of the meeting had ar- 
rived! We wondered if our mothers and 
daddies could recognize all these models, so we 
made a game of them, the parents writing as 
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many as they could remember on a slip of paper. 
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as well as a source of great joy to our small city 


We gave a little prize to the parent who listed planners and their parents. 


the most with the greatest accuracy. 


As our city is very much interested of late 
years in city planning, this exhibit was timely 


—Sybil B. Botts, 
Dorothy Egan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Craftwork From the Roadside 


T= wild gourds which are found on all our 
roadsides in Texas give the children de- 
lightful material for handicraft. By placing 
bits of cotton on the sides of one and at the lower 
end and drawing the features, a quaint old 
grandfather may be made. Place a line of cot- 
ton almost all around the gourd, building a 
high pompadour, and an ideal grandmother of 
Colonial days may be fashioned. Gummed dots 
can be used for eyes, and the mouth and nose 
made with color crayons. By making a bonnet 
of a paper lace doilie and pasting the fluffy 
seeds of the milkweed around another for hair 
a little gourd girl joins this country family. 
The possibilities of this gourd craftwork have 
been almost without limit in my class. -We 
even made them into pumpkin Jack-o-Lanterns 


by applying an orange wash and making the 
eyes, nose and mouth of black. 

Dried milkweed pods can also be utilized in 
the schoolroom. Using a piece of construction 
paper two inches wide and twelve inches long, 
fold it back and forth in fan. shape. Divide 
this paper into three pieces. Two of these, 
glued to the sides of the pod, make the wings of 
a bird, and the third, glued to one end, is the 
tail. The wings and tail, for greater security, 
may be fastened on with gummed paper. The 
birds may be quite gay with wings of bright 
colors and will make a room border suspended 
by thread from the top of the blackboard. 


—Mrs. F. F. Parrish, 
Graham, Texas. 


A Kindergarten Music Project 


HE development of rhythm and interpreta- 
T tion of music can easily grow out of a 
thought suggested by a child, if that thought is 
recognized and developed by the teacher while 
the child is interested and full of enthusiasm. 

The “Barcarolle” from the Tales of Hoffman 
is very attractive to kindergarten children, 


APPRECIATION OF MUSIC IS NATURAL IN LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


when presented simply. A group of kinder- 
garten children were building boats, big boats, 
little boats, row boats, ships, and canoes, when 
the pianist played to them the theme from the 
“Barearolle.” A child appreciating the rhythm 
picked up a toy broom and started rowing a 
boat. The first and the third beats in the 
measure were stressed; and the child made a 


downward stroke on the first beat and paused 
on the third. 

The name of the selection was then given and 
the children were told that “‘Barcarolle” meant 
boating. They were told of children who live 
in a city of Italy, named Venice, where the 
streets are waterways and the people go from 
one house to another in boats called gondolas. 
A picture of a gondola was shown and the chil- 
dren were encouraged to go to the blackboard 
and outline a boat. 

A large piece of beaver board was marked 
like the pattern of the boat on the board. Two 
pieces were cut and fastened together at each 
end with brads. This boat was large enough 
for one child to stand in and row, but another 
child wanted to ride. -A small box was placed 
between the two sides of the boat, thus making 
a seat for a child chosen by the oarsman. The 
pianist again played the “‘Barcarolle”’ and as 
the oarsman rowed, the other children joined 
in the rhythm by swinging imaginary oars. A 
paper lantern was hung on the end of the canoe 
and as the music was played softly, the sugges- 
tion was made that all children close their eyes 
and think of the boats with many lights, gliding 
down the streets of water. 

—Daisy Weed, 
Austin, Texas. 
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—z— | HIS is Big Bear, coming downstairs now, 
@TQ) bump-bump-bump, on the back of his 
IZ head, behind Christopher Robin. It is, 
as far as he knows, the only way of com- 
tS} ing downstairs, but sometimes he feels 
that there really is another way, if only he 
could stop bumping for a moment and think of 
it. And then he feels that perhaps there isn’t. 
Anyhow, here he is at the bottom, and ready to 
be introduced to you. Winnie-the-pooh. 

When I first heard his name, I said, just as 
you are going to say, “But I thought he was a 
boy.” 

“So did I,” said Christopher Robin. 

“Then you can’t call him Winnie.” 

“T don’t.” 

“But you said—” 

“He’s Winnie-ther-pooh. Don’t you know 
what ‘ther’ means?” 

“Ah, yes, now I do,” I said quickly; and I 
hope you do too, because it is all the explanation 
you are going to get. 

Sometimes Winnie-the-pooh likes a game of 
some sort when he comes downstairs, and some- 
times he likes to sit quietly in front of the fire, 
and listen toastory. This evening— 

“What about a story?” said Christopher 
Robin. 

“What about a story?” I said. 

Could you very sweetly tell Winnie-the-pooh 
one?” 

“T suppose I could,” I said. So 
I did. 


* * * * * 


Once upon a time, a very § 
,long time ago 
now, about last S 
Friday, Winnie- 
the-pooh lived in 
a forest all by | 


= 


the ©hildren’s ‘Hour 
Winnie- he-Pooh 


| By A. A. MILNE 
(Faring Forth with Christopher Robin) 


himself, under the name of Sanders. 


(“What does ‘under the name’ 
mean?” asked Christopher Robin. 

“It means he had the name over the 
door in gold letters, and lived under 

“Winnie-the-pooh wasn’t 
sure,” said Christopher Robin. 

“Now Iam,” said a growly voice. 

“Then I will go on,” said I.) 


quite 


One day, when he was out walking, he came 
to an open place in the middle of the forest, and 
in the middle of this place was a large oak tree, 
and from the top of the tree there came a loud 
buzzing noise. 

Winnie-the-pooh sat down at the foot of the 
tree, put his head between his paws, and began 
to think. 

First of all, he said to himself, 


“That buzzing noise means something. You 
don’t get a buzzing noise like that, just buzzing 
and buzzing, without its meaning something. 
If there’s a buzzing noise, somebody’s making a 
buzzing noise, and the only reason for making 
a — noise that J know of is because you’re 
a bee.” 

Then he thought another long time, and said, 
“And the only reason for being a bee 
that J know of is making honey. 

And then he got up and said, “And 
the only reason for making honey is 
so as I can eat it.”’ So he 
began to climb 
the tree. 

He _ climbed 
and he climbed 
and he climbed, 
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and as he climbed, he sang a little song to him- 


self. It went like this:— 
Isn’t it funny, 
How a bear likes honey? 
Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 


I wonder why he does? 


Then he climbed a little further . . 
little further ...and then just a little 
further. By that time, he had thought of an- 
other song. It went like this:— 


. anda 


It’s a very funny thought that, if Bears were 
Bees, 

They’d build their nests at the bottom of trees. 

And that being so (if the Bees were Bears), 

We shouldn’t have to climb up all these stairs. 


He was getting rather tired by this time, so 
that is why he sang a Complaining Song. But 
he went on climbing. He was nearly there 
now, and if he just stood on that branch... 

Crack! 7 

“Oh, help!’ said Winnie-the-pooh, as he 
dropped ten feet on to the branch below him. 

“Tf only I hadn’t—’” he said, as he bounced 
twenty feet on to the next branch. 

“You see what I meant to do,” he explained, 
as he turned head-over-heels, and crashed on to 
another branch thirty feet below, “what I 
meant to do—” 

“Of course, it was rather—” he admitted, as 
he slithered very quickly through the next six 
branches. 

“Tt all comes, I suppose,” he decided, as he 
said goodbye to the last branch, spun round 
three times, and flew gracefully into a gorse- 
bush, “‘it all comes of liking honey so much. Oh, 
help!’ 

He crawled out of the gorse-bush, brushed the 
prickles from his nose, and began to think 
again. And the first person he thought of was 
Christopher Robin. 

(“Was that me?” said Christopher 
Robin, in an awed voice, hardly dar- 
ing to believe it. 

“That was you.” 

Christopher Robin said nothing, 
but his eyes got larger and larger, and 
his face got pinker and pinker.) 

So Winnie-the-Pooh went round to his friend 
Christopher Robin, who lived behind a green 
door in another part of the wood. 

“Good morning, Christopher Robin,” he said. 

“Good morning, Winnie-ther-pooh,” you said. 

“T wonder if you’ve got such a thing as a 
balloon about you?” 
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“A balloon?” 

“Yes; I just said to myself coming along, ‘I 
wonder if Christopher Robin has such a thing 
as a balloon about him.’ I just said it to my- 
self, thinking of balloons and wondering.” 

‘“‘What do you want a balloon for?” you said. 

Winnie-the-pooh looked round to see that no- 
body was listening, put his paw to his mouth, 
and said, in a deep whisper, ‘“‘Honey!”’ 

“But you don’t get honey with balloons!” 

“T do,” said Winnie-the-pooh. 

Well, it just happened that you had been to 
a party the day before at the house of your 
friend, Loose-ear, and you all had balloons at 
the party. You had had a big green balloon; 
and one of the Rabbits had had a big blue one, 
and had left it behind, being really too young 
to go to a party at all; and so you had brought 
the green one and the blue one home with you. 
“Which one would you like?” you asked. 

He put his head between his paws and 
thought very carefully. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said. ‘When you go after 
honey with a balloon, the great thing is not to let 
the bees know you’re coming. Now, if you 
have a green balloon, they might think you were 
only part of the tree and not notice you, and if 
you have a blue balloon, they might think you 
were part of the sky, and not notice you, and the 
question is, Which is most likely?” 

“Wouldn’t they notice you underneath the 
balloon?” you asked. 

“They might, or they might not,” said 
Winnie-the-pooh. ‘You never can tell with 
bees.”” He thought for a moment, and said, 
“T shall try to look like a small black cloud. That 
will deceive them.” 

“Then you had better have the blue balloon,” 
you said; and so it was decided. 

Well, you both went out with the blue balloon, 
and you took your gun with you, just as you 
always do; and Winnie-the-pooh went to a very 
muddy place that he knew of, and rolled and 
rolled until he was black all over; and then, 
when the balloon was blown up as big as big, 
and you and Winnie-the-pooh were both holding 
on to the string, you let go suddenly, and 
Winnie-the-pooh floated gracefully up into the 
air, and stayed there—just about level with the 
top of the tree, and about twenty feet away 
from it. 

“Hooray!” you shouted. 

“Isn’t that fine!’ shouted Winnie-the-pooh 
down to you. ‘What do I look like from down 
there?” 

“You look like a bear holding on to a balloon,” 
you said. 
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“Not,” said Winnie-the-pooh anxiously, ° ‘not 
like a small black cloud in a blue sky?” 

“Not very much.” 

“Ah, well, perhaps from up here it looks dif- 


ferent. And, as I say, you never can tell with 
bees.” 

There was no wind to blow him nearer to the 
tree, so there he stayed. He could see the honey, 
he could smell the honey, but he couldn’t quite 
reach the honey. 

After a little while he called down to you. 

“Christopher Robin!” he said, in a loud 
whisper. 

“Hallo!” 

“T think the bees suspect sinesthing” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“T don’t know. But something tells me that 
they’re suspicious!” 

“Perhaps they think that you’re after their 
honey. 

Te may be that. 
bees.” 

There was another little silence, and then he 
called down to you again. 

“Christopher Robin!” 

“VY eat” 

“Have you an umbrella in your house?” 

“T think so.” 

“T wish you would bring it out here, and walk 
up and down with it, and look up at me every 
now and then, and say, ‘Tut-tut, it looks like 
rain.’ I think, if you did that, it would help 
— deception which we are practising on the 

ees.” 


Well, you laughed to yourself, “Silly old 
Bear!” but you didn’t say it aloud because you 
were so fond of him, and you went home for 
your umbrella. 

“Oh, there you are!” called down Winnie- 
the-pooh, as soon as you got back to the tree. 
“T was beginning to get anxious. I have dis- 
covered that the bees are now definitely sus- 
picious.” 


“Shall I put my umbrella up?” you said. 

“Yes, but waita moment. We must be prac- 
tical. The important bee to deceive is the 
Queen Bee. Can you see which is the Queen 
Bee from down there?” 

“A pity. 


You never can tell with 


Well, if you walk up and down 


with your umbrella, saying ‘Tut-tut, it looks 
like rain,’ I shall do what I can by es * a 
rom Cloud Song, such as a cloud might sing. 

So, while you walked up and down and won- 


dered if it would rain, Winnie-the-pooh sang 
this song: 


How sweet to be a Cloud 
Floating in the Blue! 
Every little cloud 
Always sings aloud, 
“How sweet to be a Cloud 
Floating in the Blue!’ 
It makes him very proud 


To be a little cloud. 


The bees were still buzzing as suspiciously as 
ever. Some of them, indeed, left their nest and 
flew all round the cloud, as it began the second 
verse of this song, and one bee sat down on the 
nose of the cloud for a moment, and then got up 
again. 

“Christopher—ow!—Robin!’’ out the 
cloud. 

“Year 

“T have just been thinking, and I have come 
to a very important decision. These are the 
wrong sort of bees.” 

“Are they?” 


“Quite the wrong sort. So I should think 
that they would make the wrong sort of honey, 
shouldn’t you?” 

“Would they?” 

“Yes. SoI think I shall come down.” 

“How?” asked you. 

Winnie-the-pooh hadn’t thought about this. 
If he let go of the string, he would fall—bump— 
and he didn’t like the idea of that particularly. 
So he thought for a long time, and then he said: 

“Christopher Robin, you must shoot this 
balloon with your gun. Have you got your 
gun?” 

“Of course I have,” you said. “But if I 
do that, it will spoil the balloon,” you said. 

“Yes, but if you don’t,” said Winnie-the- 
pooh, “I should have to let go, and that would 
spoil me.” 

When he put it like this, you saw how it was, 
and you aimed very carefully at the Balloon 
and fired. 

“Ow!” said Winnie-the-pooh. 

“Did I miss?” you asked. 

“You didn’t exactly miss,” said Winnie-the 
pooh, “but you missed the balloon.” 


“I’m sorry,” you said, and you fired again, 
and this time you hit the balloon, and the air 
came slowly out, and Winnie-the-pooh floated 
down to the ground. 

But his arms were so stiff from holding on 
to the string, that they stayed up straight in 
the air for more than a week, and whenever a 
fly came and settled on his nose, he had to blow 
it off. And I think—but I am not sure—that 
that is why he was called Winnie-the-pooh. 
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“Ts that the end of the story?” asked Chris- 
topher Robin. 

“That’s the end of the story.” 

Christopher Robin gave a deep sigh, picked 
his bear up by the leg, and walked off to the 
door, trailing Winnie-the-pooh behind him. At 
the door he turned and said, “Coming to see me 
have my bath?’ 
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“T might,” I said. 

“T didn’t hurt him when I shot him, did I?” 

“Not a bit.” 

He nodded and went out, and in a moment I 
heard Winnie-the- pooh—bump, bump, bump— 
going up the stairs behind him. 


(Copyright, 1926, by Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 
New York) 


The Largest Apple in the Basket 


By MABEL LAUER JOHNSTON 


o| UST as Mary and Joe and Jack were 
§ ¥19| starting to school the grocer’s boy came 
into the house with a basket of round 
red apples. 

Ve “You may each take an apple to 
” their mother said. 

Mary and Joe soon selected theirs from the top 
of the basket but Jack was slower. He wanted 
to be sure that his was the biggest apple of all. 
He turned them over, and reached into the 
bottom, and measured. Finally he held up the 
largest, reddest apple in the basket. 

“Please put it in my pocket for me, Joe,” Jack 
asked his big brother. 

Joe put the apple in Jack’s pocket and they 
started to school. 

At recess time the children ate their lunches 
out in the school playground. Jack planned to 
eat.his apple, but he could not get it out of his 
pocket. He pulled and tugged but the apple 
would not move. 

“What is the matter, Jack?” his teacher 
asked, seeing his trouble. 

“T have the largest apple from the basket in 
my pocket,” he told her. “I want to eat it but 
I can’t get it out.” 

So the teacher tried to pull the big red apple 
from the little boy’s pocket. She pulled and 
tugged but the apple would not move. The 
teacher told the children about it. 

“Jack has the largest apple from the basket 
in his pocket,” she said. ‘‘He would like to eat 
it but he can’t get it out.” 


Then all the children pulled and tugged, each 
in turn, but not one of them could move the 
apple. Then the children ran for the school 
janitor. They told the janitor about it. 


“There is a boy in the playground,” they said, 
‘who has the largest apple from the basket in 
his pocket. He would like to eat it but he 
can’t get it out.” 


So the school janitor tried to pull the big red 
apple from the little boy’s pocket. He poked it 
and tugged it but he could not move the apple. 

“Well,” said the janitor, “I might get it out, 
but it would tear your coat. Thisisa jobfora 
tailor.” 

“Oh,” cried the children, “we will stop Mr. 
Threadneedle, the little old tailor who passes 
here every noon for his lunch! So they watched 
for the little tailor, and when they saw him 
come hobbling down the street, they all ran out 
and spoke to him. 

“This little boy, Jack,” the children told Mr. 
Threadneedle, “has the largest apple from the 
basket in his pocket. He would like to eat it, 
but he can’t get it out.” 

The little old man tried to pull the big red 
apple from Jack’s pocket. He poked it and 
twisted it by its stem but it did not move. Mr. 
Threadneedle put on his glasses and looked at 
Jack’s coat. 


“The lining of your coat will have to be taken 
out,” he said. “This is a pocket with sloping 
seams. It would be a job for your mother. I 
have not the time.” And he turned his back 
on the children and hobbled on to hislunch. So 
the apple stayed in the pocket all day and there 
was a great hollow place inside Jack just the 
size of that apple. He thought he would rather 
not ask his mother to take the lining out of his 
coat, for he knew that it was stocking-darning 
night when she would be very busy. So he 
leaned against the side of the barn and won- 
dered what he should do. The apple made such 
a lump on his side that he did not think he would 
be able to sit down at supper. Presently his 
father came home and he saw the little boy. 

“What’s the matter, Jack?” his father asked 
seeing the lump the apple made. “Did you fall 
and bump yourself?” 

“No,” said Jack. “This is the largest apple 
from the basket in my pocket. I have wanted 
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to eat it all day, but I can’t get it out.” 

“Well, well!” his father said, “I will see what 
Ican do aboutit.” Sohe pulled and tugged but 
the big red apple would not move. “Well,” said 
Jack’s father again, “I might cut this apple in 
pieces but that would soil your coat. This is 
a job for Mother.” ~ 

So Jack’s mother came with her scissors and 


a needle and thread, and ripped the coat. Then 
she took out the too-big apple and sewed the 
coat again. Jack stood watching and, some- 
how, when the apple came out, it did not look 
half so good to him. 

“If it had been only a little smaller,” he 
thought, “How much trouble it might have 
saved.” 


The Pumpkin that Laughed 


By HELEN ELMIRA WAITE 


®16| © it truly mine, Grandfather?” asked the 
wi! little Boy, “really-truly?” 

“Yes, Boy, really-truly.” 

ie 20 Boy looked down at this odd present 
©? 6} Grandfather had given him. It was 
the tiniest green ball you ever saw, and the vine 
upon which it was growing was stiff and hard, 
with prickles that made your fingers feel 
scratched. It didn’t look a bit like a pumpkin, 
but Grandfather said it was, and so he gave it 
to Boy. Boy couldn’t see how such a little 
green thing could grow into a big, round yellow 
pumpkin, the kind Grandmother made into 
pies, but Grandfather said it could, and Grand- 
father knew almost everything. 

“Well, then,” said Boy, “‘if it’s mine, I know 
what I’m going to do with it! But I’m not 
going to tell anybody, not even you! It’s going 
to be a surprise!” 

He went to the garden to visit the pumpkin 
every day. And every day it grew a little 
bigger. Perhaps it knew that it belonged to a 
little Boy, and that made it feel puffed up. Boy 
couldn’t see it grow, but he knew it was getting 
larger and fatter than its brothers, and he liked 
it for working so hard. One day after there 
had been a heavy thunder-storm he went out to 
see if the pumpkin was safe before he ate his 
breakfast. And then he went back and ate two 
— of porridge instead of one, because it was 
safe. 

The pumpkin and Boy were quite friendly 
allsummer. Then the day came when Boy had 
to say “Good-bye” toit. He was going home. 

“Grandfather will have to take care of you 
now, Pumpkin,” he said, “but don’t forget that 
you belong to me.” He looked all around to see 
if anybody was looking. Nobody was. He 
kneeled down by the Pumpkin and kissed it. 
Then he got up and ran! Even the big Apple 
Tree which stood by the pumpkins wondered 
what that meant. Nothing Outdoors had ever 


seen a little boy kiss a pumpkin before, and the 
Apple Tree had been seeing things for almost 
as many years as Boy could count. It dropped 
a few apples just to show its surprise. A 
cricket chirped, the corn stalks rustled and the 
wind whistled to tell the news. Then Outdoors 
settled down to the business of getting ready 
for the harvest. : 

The pumpkin had just begun to look like one 
when Boy went home, and it kept on becoming 
rounder and rounder and bigger and more 
golden all the'time, even while it was missing 
Boy. Even the Apple Tree missed Boy, al- 
though it had grumbled when he would climb 
all over it and pick its apples before they were 
ripe, which hurt them both. 

But the apples were ripe now, and every 
night Grandfather came out and covered Boy’s 
pumpkin very carefully to keep it safe from an 
early frost. 

“T know what that means,” the Apple Tree 
rustled, “it means they’re going to-cut you up 
and make you into a pie pretty soon.” 

“A pie!’ gasped the pumpkin, “but they 
can’t! I belong to Boy, and he loves me!” 

“He'll love you just as well in a pie,” said the 
Apple Tree. “I’ve known pumpkins before.” 

“But I don’t want to be eaten!” said the 
pumpkin. 

The Apple Tree shrugged its boughs. 
you will be just the same.” 

“Will—will your fruit all go?” asked the 
pumpkin after a little pause. 

The Apple Tree laughed so hard that a good 
many of its apples tumbled off. ‘Will my 
apples be eaten? Well, I should sayso! That 


“But 


is what I am here for, to raise apples, and have 
them eaten, and then bear another crop next 
year.” 

If the pumpkin was going to be eaten it knew 
It must go 
It was rather excited at first when it 


it had a long journey to take first. 
to Boy. 
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was cut from its vine, and then packed in a box 
and started all by itself on a train, but after 
that—well, all it could think of was that it 
didn’t want to be eaten. The pumpkin knew 
Boy had loved it, but it remembered that Boy 
loved to eat apples. It didn’t feel a bit happy. 

“T don’t want to he eaten! I don’t want to 
be eaten! I don’t want to be eat-en!” it kept 
saying each time the wheels turned round. 

But at last they were through turning. The 
pumpkin didn’t know that at first, for it had 
been asleep, but when it woke up the box was 
being opened and it heard Boy’s voice. 

“Oh-h! Look! Grandfather said it would 
grow into the biggest one of all!” 

“Shall I make you some pumpkin pies?” 
asked his mother, and the pumpkin’s heart 
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sank. 
But Boy shook his head. “No, it’s not going 
to be a pie! It’s going to be my Jack-a- 
Lantern.” 


That was when the pumpkin began to laugh. 
First a smile where its skin was creased be- 
cause it was soplump. Then a chuckle as Boy 
cut its merry eyes and upturned mouth. Last, 
an all-over smile as it was scooped out inside 
and given a lighted candle to hold. 

You should have seen that pumpkin after 
Boy was finished with it on Hallowe’en night. 
Why, it was one big grin that made all the chil- 
dren who saw it laugh. You never saw such a 
Jack-a-Lantern! 

“T wish the Apple Tree could see me now!” 
it thought. 


The Boy Who Wouldn’t Go to School 


By NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


GAR HEN school time came George took his 
/\))|. dinner basket and put an extra apple in 
VeVi his pocket for recess time. Then tak- 
4) ing his book under his arm, he started 
(21 down the dusty road. 

He had not gone far before he said to him- 
self, “I won’t go to school today! I don’t like 
school.” 

George hid his new book behind a stone and 
with his dinner basket in his hand, crossed the 
field and went into the woods. He lay down 
under a tree and ate his apple. He heard the 
first bell ringing for school, but he did not move. 

“T don’t need to go to school!” he thought. 
“T don’t like to learn things!” 

After a while he started to find some acorns 
to play with. When he came to an oak tree, 
someone was there ahead of him, a big fat 
squirrel and two little squirrels. George stood 
very still so that he would not frighten them. 
He saw the big squirrel put an acorn in his 
mouth and scamper away to the woods with it. 
He soon came back for more. 

The little squirrels were playing in the tree, 
but they came down and chattered to the big 
one. The big squirrel gave them each an acorn. 
Then he took one and put it inside his cheek. 
The little fellows watched him, and then they 
put their acérns in their cheeks and scampered 
away,too. They did this three times while the 
boy hid by the fence watching them. Then he 
crept softly away. 

As George crossed the field he almost stepped 
on a big ant hill. He saw ants scurrying around 
it, and he stopped to watch them. There was 
a long line of ants carrying grain. 


Then he saw that one of the ants was hurt. 
Another ant was carrying it, and there were 
others marching all round it. 

“Why, how do they know how to do that!” 
gene George. “It’s just what people would . 

0!” 

George went on to the edge of the field. There 
were late clover blossoms there and other way- 
side flowers. A big bee flew past him, almost 
touching his hand. He watched it stop at a 
clover blossom, take a sip of honey, and pass on. 
There was a little blue flower next to the clover, 
but the bee did not stop there nor by some 
goldenrod which grew against the fence. He 
flew instead straight to another clover blossom. 

“T wonder how he’ knew how to do that,” 
thought the boy who would not go to school. 

George went back into the woods and sat 
down. Then he heard a bird, and it sounded 
as though the bird were scolding. 

It was a mother bird trying to teach her 
babies to fly. She coaxed them out on the 
branch. Then she flew a little ways and 
scolded them till, one by one, they spread their 
wings and flew a little way after her. 

But one little bird would not try. He huddled 
up on the branch and would not stir. The 
mother coaxed and scolded. The other birds 
flew farther and farther, but the little one still 
clung to the branch. The mother bird was 
worried. At last she flew up beside the little 
bird and pushed him right off the branch. 
George thought it would surely fall. But it 
fluttered a little, spread its wings, and flew. 

“Well, that’s queer,” said the boy. “They 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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October Poems for Children 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Witch’s Ride 
By Adelheid Wette 


Hi! hi! hi! hi! 


(Seizes a broomstick and begins to ride upon it) 


So hop, hop, hop, 
Gallop, lop, lop! 
My broomstick nag, 
Come do not lag! 


(Rides excitedly around on the broomstick) 


At dawn of day 

I ride away, 

Am here and there 
And everywhere! 


(Rides again) 


At midnight hour, when none can know, 
To join the witches’ dance I go! 
And three and four 
Are witches’ lore, 
And five and six 
Are witches’ tricks, 
And nine is one, 
And ten is none, 
And seven is nil, 
Or what you will! 
Prr, broomstick hi! 


From the Libretto of the Opera, Hansel and Gretel 


Hasha Kasha 
By Phyllis M. Stone 


Hasha Kasha 

(Long live he.) 

Breakfasts daily on a pea; 
Eats his dinner with a pin; 

Do you wonder that he’s thin? 


Child Education, London, England 


* * * 


Four Things 


There be four things which are little upon the earth, 


But they are exceeding wise: 

The ants are a people not strong, 

Yet they prepare their meat in the summer; 
The conies are but a feeble folk, 

Yet make they their houses in the rocks; 
The locusts have no king, 

Yet go they forth all of them by bands; 
The spider taketh hold with her hands, 
And is in kings’ palaces. 


Proverba, 


A Ship Comes In (Salem 1825) 


By Oliver Jenkins 


From Java, Sumatra, and old Cathay, 
Another ship is home today. ; 


Now in the heat of the noonday sun 
They are unloading cinnamon. 


And even here in Town House Square 
The pungent fragrance fills the air, 


Oh, nothing is quite so exciting to me 
As a ship just home from the China Sea. 


So I will go down to the harbor soon 
And stand around all afternoon. 


The Independent 


* * * 


Farms 
By Eleanor Farjeon 


What jolly things are Farms! 
They’re many things in one— 

I could not count their charms 
From now till set of sun. 

They’re lambs and sheep in pens, 
They’re styes of pigs and sows, 
They’re yards of cocks and hens, 
They’re byres of calves and cows, 
They’re fields of grass and corn, 
They’re gardens with a wall 

Where cabbages are born 

And beans and peas and all. 
They’re dairies clean and cool, 
They’re duckponds round and green, 
They’re sheds where every tool 

Of every sort is seen; 

They’re barns and harness-rooms 
Full of delightful smells, 

They’re borders full of blooms, 
They’re ladders, pumps and wells, 
They’re lofts of which one makes 
Great playrooms full of fun, 
They’re kitchens where the farmwife bakes 
Her loaves and pies and little cakes. 
And always gives you one. 


“The Country Child’s Alphabet’’, Copyright 
The Poetry Bookshop, London, England 


* * * 


October 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Lo, sweetened with the summer light, 


The full juiced apple, waxing over-mellow 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 
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THE CHILD’s OWN WAY SERIES. First Grade Manual. 
Wag and Puff, A Primer, Surprise Stories, A 
First Reader. By Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. $.60 each. 


HARDY, whose success in teaching 
primary reading suggested her prepara- 
tion of this Series, is a member of the ele- 
mentary school faculty of the University of 
Chicago. She rejects the axiomatic premise 
that the child learns to read by a process as 
uniform as that by which a body moves up an 
inclined plane, given the uniform incentive, and 
that the application of one method to one group, 
day to day, will result in what might be termed 
“mass” reading. Education today, and par- 
ticularly elementary education, recognizes the 
importance of individual development. Dur- 
ing the past seven years of her study of better 
reading methods Miss Hardy has demonstrated 
that the children themselves are the main factor 
in the situation, and that each child comes to 
school from his first day with certain definite 
ideas, attitudes, and mental sets which do not 
change materially during the entire learning 
process. Of course there are great differences 
between children, and the individual child is 
influenced and moulded by each new school ex- 
perience. So we must make over our concept 
of teaching in two respects; the method must, 
to a large extent, be suggested by the children’s 
own ways, and it must be sufficiently plastic to 
shape itself to the child, not the group, as it 
progresses. 

The teacher’s manual, the primer, 
and the first reader which Miss Hardy 
offers define and express this individual 
instruction in reading. They allow 
each child to go forward at a pace 
relative to his own abil- 
ity, and they also pro- 
vide for automatic divi- 
sion of the class into 
groups that will remain 
stable so far as 


oA Worthwhile Bookshelf 


= 


the classification is concerned because the 
groups constantly rearrange themselves. The 
primer stories form a continuous running story 
about the everyday adventures of a small girl 
and boy and their pets, a dog and a cat, the in- 
cidents making a continuity of interest. The 
“Surprise Stories” have also the actual or pos- 
sible experience of children beyond the primer 
stage as their content. Both books discard the 
folk and fairy tale element and relate them- 
selves to child life entirely with a point of de- 
parture for a beginning of nature study and 
other fact subjects common to the first grade. 


FRESH AIR AND VENTILATION. By C. E. A. 
Winslow. 182 pp. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. $2 


ALNUTRITION in childhood is the cause 
of more failures in the schools than any 
other physical disability. It is caused not by 
a lack of food, but starvation resulting from 
the wrong foods and insufficiency of fresh air 
which is the bread of the circulatory system. 
This air hunger is of course very frequently 
the result of enlarged tonsils and adenoid tis- 
sue which prevent the child from breathing 
freely. It is also, all too often, caused by 
breathing the foul, vitiated air of an illy ven- 
tilated schoolroom. No teacher or school ex- 
ecutive should minimize this menace to health 
in the public school. 

The tendency in modern architecture is 
toward what is known as the sunlight 
plan of building. New factories are 
being erected for the maximum of ' 
window space; so also are the fac- 
tories of childhood, the public schools, 
whose business is the manufac- 
turing of healthy minds 
in stalwart bodies, being 
built for the inlet of sun- 
shine and fresh air. We 
shall have for a 
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long period of time, however, the old type 
of school in which the problem of ventila- 
tion is a vital one. Even in the modern school 
plant science must be brought to bear upon the 
regulation of light and air currents. Mr. Win- 
slow, who is professor of public health, the 
Yale School of Medicine, as well as chairman, 
New York State Commission of Ventilation, 
gives us in his book valuable information and 
practical measures. 

A clear presentation of this subject, of value 
alike to the teacher, the school physician and 
nurse, the engineer and the school superin- 
tendent, has been lacking. This may have 
been due to the fact that within the last twenty 
years our conception of what constitutes good 
ventilation, and our knowledge of the best 
methods for securing right atmospheric con- 
ditions in home, school, office and factory have 
radically changed. Mr. Winslow’s book is the 
result of a study of experiments in Germany, 
England, and the United States which have 
made us revise our earlier viewpoint in relation 
to Lhis important health problem. 

He offers constructive health applicable to 
average buildings and varying climatic con- 
ditions. 


GOOD MANNERS FOR CHILDREN. By Elsie C. 
Mead and Theodora Mead Abel. 157 pp. Dodd 
Mead and Company, New York. $.60 


E have always believed that the unself- 

ishness and consideration which are 
the roots of courtesy cannot be taught; that it 
is worse than useless to put a book of etiquette 
and social usage into the hands of a child for 
his reading and guidance. Good manners are 
an expression of right feelings, not the result 
of a process of reasoning. 

In his introduction to this little book of 
polite conduct for children, Henry Noble Mac- 
racken, Ph. D., president of Vassar College, 
says: “manners are nothing less than the ex- 
pression by society of its desire and purpose 
to survive. They are links in the strong chain 
that anchors deep in the secure past of the 
race. Once as vital to life as breathing and 
. eating, manners are still essential to the integ- 
rity of all intercourse. In proportion as social 
relations spread beyond the family and the 
state and to other lands, manners are our best 
language. They compose an Esperanto none 
can mistake. Without them society falls 
apart; and man goes back to the pack and to 
the outlaw, which is the same as extermina- 
tion. 


And good manners are nothing more or less 
than the effort of people to do beautifully what 
somehow is to be got through in a day’s work. 
Beauty is the power that gives rest to the soul. 
It comforts and enheartens. The soul set free 
turns to beauty, as the flower to the sun. So 
children love good manners, even when they 
are ashamed to confess it. And the child, 
grown man and woman who have accepted 
good manners, to whom they are shaped like 
an old jacket to a hunter, may dwell serenely 
among any folk, no matter of what degree.” 

Dr. Macracken’s use of the words, beauty 
and serenity, in this connection are particu- 
larly happy. They express the ultimate aims 
of childhood education. The older boy and 
girl should find power from the school. The 
little ones should be led through the right 
stimulation of their emotions to a harmony 
with their own natures and with life. This 
premise bears out our contention that the 
courtesy of children should be instinctive, not 
forced; felt instead of dictated. 

The book carries out this premise. It grew 
out of a series of articles published in “The 
Delineator”, long interested in educational 
problems of wide implication, and the author’s 
views on the subject of good manners were so 
well received that their present book was the 
result. It starts with the springs of true cour- 
tesy which have their source in the feelings. 
It continues through a discussion of habit for- 
mation in the nursery stage, training for in- 
telligent obedience, table manners for babies 
and older children, the child hostess and hospi- 
tality, neatness and order, thoughtlessness 
and the problems of the unusual child, to the 
goal of natural good breeding which every 
child should express from his earliest years. 
Our present tendency to plant education 
deeper in childhood than heretofore demands 
an entirely new pedagogical library whose 
books will be of value in the preschool age. 
“Good Manners for Children” is a contribution 
to this need as well as to the library of the 
kindergarten and primary grades. 


MENTAL TRAINING FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD. By Lillien J. Martin, Ph. D. 115 pp. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, California. $1 
N his introduction to this new edition of 
Dr. Martin’s volume, Douglas A. Thom, 
M. D., well known psychiatrist of childhood, 
says “There is no more important task in the 
field of professional medicine than that of pre- 
senting the subject of mental hygiene in a 
simple, understandable way so that it can be 
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utilized by physicians, parents, nurses, teach- 
ers, and all who are responsible for preserving 
the mental health of the child. Dr. Martin is 
a pioneer in the field of endeavor, and her 
clinics for children of preschool age represent 
one of the beacon lights of modern psychiatry. 
She portrays clearly in her practice and her 
writing the relationship between the mental 
state and conduct, and in a manner readily 
understood by those who most need it, the 
army of untrained and often uneducated par- 
ents. Undesirable habits, personal devia- 
tions, and moral twists are usually capable of 
being interpreted in terms of the individual’s 
past experiences. Conduct, whether it be 
found in the nursery, school, or prison, must 
first be understood before it can be altered.” 


Dr. Thom and the psychologist who is re- 
sponsible for this helpful guide book for the 
nursery and kindergarten link the east and 
the west in our most significant new branch 
of child study, which aims to prevent failure in 
school and society by understanding and guid- 
ing the behavior of the young child. Dr. 
Martin opened her office as consulting psy- 
chologist in San Francisco, in 1917, and after 
she had studied and advised parents for two 
years, she found from an analysis of the case 
records of babies and toddlers that her work 
had yielded most satisfactory results. In 1920 
she inaugurated a Mental Hygiene clinic for 
preschool age children in connection with a 
baby health center of San Francisco, the first 
clinic of its kind to be established at that time. 
There children from two weeks to six years 
were received. Each child after a medical ex- 
amination was recorded in the mental hygiene 
clinic as far as heredity and personal history 
were concerned, and a mental test suited to his 
stage of development was given him. During 
the period of the child’s observation by Dr. 
Martin he was closely observed for any physi- 
cal peculiarity that might have a psychological 
significance. Simultaneously with the exam- 
ination and treatment of the child, the mother 
was questioned, advised, and checked as to her 
response to instruction. 


Results in public interest helped Dr. Martin 
to make her work a permanent division of the 
public health work of San Francisco. Her book, 
of which this second, revised edition has been 
demanded, gives a simple mental health ques- 
tionnaire for mothers, discusses the child’s 
training from the standpoint of heredity, the 
interaction of the physical and the mental, 
habit formation and breaking, emotional de- 
velopment, environment, storing the subcon- 
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scious, play, punishment, reading and story 
telling, each of these points being elucidated 
by case records from Dr. Martin’s mental 
hygiene clinic. 

Many of the works prepared for instruction 
in this so new branch of education are dis- 
couraging to the mother in their technicalities 
and terminology. Dr. Martin gives us a tabloid 
guide book in baby psychology, so terse in its 
directions that it can be used by any mother, 
and so inclusive that it cannot fail to be help- 
ful. It should stand beside Froebel’s “Mother 
Play,” Preyer’s “Infant Mind,” and Emilie 
Poulsson’s incomparable stories and finger 
plays on the nursery book shelf. 


MY CUT-A-PICTURE BOOK. By Anna Eliza 
Sample. Illustrated from original freehand 
cuttings by the author. 122 pp. Silver Bur- 
dett and Company, New York. $ .75. 


ORRELATION of handicraft with read- 
ing is extremely valuable in the lower 
grades, not only from the premise of the child’s 
interest in activity at this period, but because . 
the objectivity it offers speeds the mechanics 
of the reading process materially. Any 
method which saves time should be at least 
considered. This new reader which gives an 
interesting problem in paper cutting, form 
study, and poster art on each page above the 
sentences which the cut-out illustrates is in- 
triguing. The story preface which the teacher 
presumably reads to her class describes the 
method by which the child makes his own book 


from his silent reading of the Cut-A-Picture 
reader: 


“Every day read a story or part of a story. 
Every day cut and paste the pictures for the 
part which you have read. Paste a piece of 
paper under each of the pictures. Write on it 
the part of the story that belongs to that pic- 
ture. You may copy the story as it is in your 
book, or, better still, you may write one of 
your own. Fasten the leaves together, and by 
and by you will have a whole book which you 
will have made all by yourself.” 


Schoolbooks are home books at the present 
time, so delightfully are they planned and 
written. They compare well with the trade out- 
put. This is particularly a reader for the 


child at home who may use it as a play guide 
and an answer to the question, old, but ever 
new, “What shall I do now?” 
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Children’s Rights 


=—| HE right and duty of the State to assume 
)| control of and to make proper provision 
for a neglected minor child who has 
legally become a ward of the State 
through prescribed judicial proceedings 
has been upheld recently by the Supreme Court 
of Iowa. The court holds that by that judicial 
action the natural parents lose all rights to 
custody and control and the foster parents, to 
whose care and custody the State authorities 
gave the child under a contract, entered into in 
conformance with State law, will not be dis- 
turbed in their possession of the child so long 
as they comply with the terms of the contract. 


Massachusetts State departments of health 
and education are the sponsors, through the 
State division of university extension, of a new 
correspondence course in hygiene for prospec- 
tive mothers. The course consists of fifteen 
lessons. Among the topics treated are prenatal 
care, practical preparations for confinement, 
care of the baby and of the nursing mother, the 
sick baby, and weaning. The papers written 
by persons enrolled in the course will be cor- 
rected with necessary comments and sugges- 
tions by an experienced physician on the staff 
of the State department of public health. En- 
rollment may be made by sending the enroll- 
ment charge of $4.00 with name and address to 
the Director of University Extension, 217 
State House, Boston. 

A model layette for babies has been designed 
by health experts and social workers of the 
Maternity Center Association, New York, in 
cooperation with the Butterick Publishing 
Company. It is claimed for this outfit that it 
combines simplicity, practical usefulness, and 
— with the best modern ideas of baby 

ealth. 


The American Foundation for the Blind has 
recently made a canvas of schools and classes 
for the blind in the United States to obtain in- 


formation regarding the prevalence of sore- 
ness of the eyes of the newborn as a 
cause of blindness. A tabulation of the 
replies to the questionnaires showed that 19.1 
percent of the total number of pupils enrolled 
in the school year 1924-1925 and 11.5 percent 
of the new pupils admitted during that year 
were blind from that cause. This percentage 
is the lowest yet attained. Twenty-four of the 
57 schools and classes interviewed reported no 
cases among their new pupils. 


Angelo Patri Says— 


“You can give a child nothing that he can 
keep. All that is truly his is a part of him. 
Such power as he possesses grows out of hiniself 
and the growth of that power is purely his own 
affair. You can inspire it, you can guide it, 
but you cannot giveittohim. Ashe isto stand 
out a man, so must he be born again, and under 
his own power. 

“We who have suffered our own growing 
grieve to see a child agonizing to emerge into 
life, and often we make the mistake of trying 
to save him the cost of his soul. We do the 
hard lessons; we step in between him and the 
consequence of his conduct; we give him the 
money he should have earned; we pity him 
openly when we should have called on his 
courage and faith. When he fails, we blame 
him—this child we cheated of his strength. 

“ ‘What can I do with him? I have given 
everything to that child and he gives nothing. 
He is lazy and wasteful. If I try to get him to 
work he falls ill; if I try to teach him how to be 
well, he is rebellious and ill-tempered; if I try 
to talk to him he closes his ears. And I did 
everything for that child.’ 

“Everything but stand by and let him have 
the training life demanded. You can start 
your acorn in the hothouse, but you must plant 
the young oak on the hillside so that the mother 
of us all may weather it into experience and 
strength.” 
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For the Handicapped 


Arrangements have been made by which the 
magazine, “The International Lions’ Juvenile 
Braille Monthly,” which the Lions’ clubs have 
published for some years for the blind children 
of the country, is sent free to residential schools 
for the blind. Individual subscriptions for 
children outside the schools may be obtained by 
sending their names and addresses to the pres- 
ident of local Lions’ clubs. 

Of more than 5,000 pupils who have attended 
the New York institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb during the 107 years of its 
existence, nearly all have become self-support- 
ing and useful citizens. 


American Youth Award 


An opportunity to discover the characteristic 
likes and dislikes of boys and girls was pre- 
sented by The American Youth Award, estab- 
lished by the directors of the Sesqui-Centennial 
International Exposition as a tribute to the 
youth of America. 

Each state and the District of Columbia was 
invited to select the boy and girl of high school 
age, whether in or out of school, who rep- 
resented in highest degree the best ideals of 
American youth. The provision was made that 
the selection should rest in the hands of the 
youth of each state, and to the boy and girl 
chosen in each state the directors of the Exposi- 
tion offered a trip to Philadelphia with a week 
at the exposition and side trips to Washington 
and Atlantic City. 

Of the forty-nine boy recipients, twenty- 
eight were listed as Boy Scouts and ten of the 
girls were members of the Girl Scouts. There 
were six Campfire girls and six were members 
of the Girl Reserves of the Y. W. C. A. 

Among the boys, seven were entitled to wear 
the Eagle badge, the highest honor in the gift of 
the organization. 


Twenty-eight of the boys were honor students 
and twenty-nine of the girls had been cited for 
exceptional scholarship records. Many were 
members of National Honor societies. Nine of 
the girls and two of the boys were valedic- 
torians. Seventeen of the boys had won honors 
in oratorical contests and fourteen girls had 
been similarly cited. Many of the boys and 
girls were completing plans to work their way 
through college. Sixteen of the boys helped 
support their families and six of the girls regu- 
larly performed similar duty in addition to 
their school work. Virtually all were associated 
with churches and Sunday Schools. They rep- 
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resented 119 towns and cities in forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. 
These were the types chosen by their fellow 


youth as most representative of American 
ideals. 


For the Progressive Teacher 
What Is the Most Interesting Thing You Know 
About PLAY FOR GROWN-UPS? 


Write an account of it for The Survey—You 
may win a prize of $250 and help the recreation 
movement. 


Conditions: 


Manuscripts must not be less than 1,000 or 
more than 2,500 words in length, typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper. 

Delivery must be made not later than noon 
of September 30, 1926. 

Address them to Jury, Harmon-Survey 
Award 8, care of The Survey, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City. 

Identification must be by means of a pen- 
name signed to the manuscript, with an accom- | 
panying plain, sealed envelope having on the 
outside the pen-name, and on the inside both 
pen-name and the real name and address of 
the author. 

Manuscripts are sent at the owner’s risk, and 
none will be returned unless accompanied by 
sufficient postage. 

Judges: Robert E. Park, Chicago, professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago, 
author of “The City.” Joseph Lee, Boston, 
president of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Robert Sterling 
Yard, Washington, executive secretary of the 
National Parks Association. Walter W. 
Pettit, New York, associate director of the New 
York School of Social Work, and head of its 
department of community organization. 
Geddes Smith, New York, associate editor of 
The Survey. 


The National Geographic Society publishes 
and distributes illustrated bulletins of current 
geography as a gift to education. 

Thirty issues of the Geographic News Bul- 
letins are published during the school year. 
Each issue contains five illustrated bulletins 
giving the geographic background of news 
events. Teachers receive the bulletins upon 
payment of twenty-five cents annually to cover 
mailing costs. Many teachers miss the early 
fall issues of this bulletin series by neglecting 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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SOLVING THE COUNTRY TEACHER’S 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


teacher is that of profitable and justifiable 
seat work especially for the younger children. 
“Busy work” in the sense of work done merely 
to keep children quiet is obsolete. Worse than 
this, it is a crime against childhood. In many 
schools the little children are still forced into 
habits of idleness, listlessness, inattention, and 
inertia; they spend long periods of time loung- 
ing in their seats. Then the teachers wonder 
that they carry these habits into the higher 
grades and become problems of retardation. 

Clearly assigned seat work definitely related 
to class work is of the utmost importance, as are 
also lessons in which the teacher develops the 
kind of work later to be done independently. 
Frequent changes of work are necessary due to 
the fact that in little children the “interest 
span” is short. Accessible materials, books, 
blackboards, and craftwork are essential, as is 
the training which stimulates the children to 
complete a task well and then to set them- 
selves another. Outdoor recreation and play 
periods indoors should be provided. The chil- 
dren will readily learn to move about without 
disturbing the older pupils at work. Seat work 
must carry with it definite development from 
day to day or it is worthless. 

The isolation of the average rural teacher 
presents serious difficulty to which much 
thought should be given. She lacks stimula- 
tion and help. She is often beyond the reach of 
libraries, and she has frequently not thought to 
subscribe for an up-to-date educational journal. 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


She is inclined to have a narrow and limited 
view of her work and its relation to outside 
affairs. Her absorption in everyday details 
sometimes clouds her sense of humor. She is 
little accustomed to working with others. All 
of these difficulties are due to the accidents of 
her environment. They have been overcome in 
many cases. The professional spirit of the 
teachers has found a way. 

This loneliness reacts upon the rural school 
child as well as the teacher. It is of such vital 
concern in the life of the child that it deserves 
special mention. We should strive to develop 
a social atmosphere in the school, a life of com- 
munal contact and companionship in the daily 
activities of the children. Of these the average 
country child has fewer than the city-child. I 
do not refer to socials, entertainment programs 
and the like furnished by the school, but to the 
daily atmosphere and organization of school 
life. The playground, committee work, club 
work, cooperation among classes and _ in- 
dividuals are a few of the means through which 
this aim can be realized. The teacher will find 
that her efforts in this direction will react in a 
socializing of her own life. 


MODELING FROM CHILDREN’S 
INTERESTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


prised to see that the group formation used in 
acting out the story was usually reproduced in 
clay and plasteline. 

As the child grows older he becomes inter- 
ested in other forms. The deer of the illustra- 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome fromd@eginners as greets the better colored sections 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an 


ample preparation for the first reader. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is 


heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for 
childhood delights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once 


made familiar. Here is the list: 
The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-W ow and Mew-Mew 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots——Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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tion was modeled by a child eleven years of age, 
who wished to make a set of book ends. The 
little miniature heads were modeled by a High 
School pupil, several of them being a likeness of 
classmates. The boats modeled of white soap 
created an interest in other boys and girls to 
try and imitate. This suggests another phase 
in the teaching of art frequently overlooked by 
the teacher, the incentives of imitation and co- 
operation. The influence of association is one 
of our greatest life forces; so is it also a force 
for good in the schoolroom. In an art school 
one absorbs as much from association with the 
strong students as from the teacher. They 
work hard and there is a reflected light from 
their success that brightens all the work. We 
notice the same result in the schoolroom. If we 
have some little boy who has ability in cutting 
animals and achieves a long circus parade from 
paper, the children all around this boy are awed. 
They admire him so much that before long we 
find the best cuttings in the room coming from 
those seated around this small artist. 


FIVE YEAR OLDS’ STORIES 
(Continued from Page 28) 


Mary: (Story) Well, I am making the 
Woolworth Building and the Singer Building 
is right beside it. On the next side is the 
Equitable. My building has two little blocks 
that make square ones on the real top of the 
Woolworth. I put them both together, one on 
each side like a sail on a boat, and it took lots 
and lots of small blocks. 

Mary: (Story) Once I was down in the 
country and there was a nice lady in the trolley 
car and the track was bumpy and it went so 
bumpity that the nice lady almost thought it 
was going off the track and it did go off the 
track and the telephone began to ring and 
the nurse said “Hello, hello,” but no one would 
answer until the telephone began to smoke, and 
then I went in the house, and I looked if the 
telephone was really smoking and it was really 
smoking. And the men in the trolley car called 
the fire engine and the fire engine didn’t come 
to our house and I had a friend with me and I 
liked her very much. She has the whooping 
cough now, and then her nurse went up to her 
house, and then I went over the the neighbor’s 
house next door and then you know the nurse 
who answered the telephone was the cook and 
we changed her into a nurse in the country. 
And the cook was taking care of me, and when 
the nurse came we told her about the telephone 
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“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
MAKES JACK A DULL BOY” 


But He Need Not Be Dull lf He Knows 
How To Play While He Works 


Books that Are the Key to the Secret 


Your Workshop. 

By Edna Plimpton. Ill. $2.00 (Ages 6-8). 
A carpentry book, the first in the Work and 
Play Series, to be followed by a book on clay. 
Games for Every Day. 


By Gabrielle Elliott and Arthur Forbush. II. 
(Children’s Classics Series) $1.75 (Ages 8-12). 


Making play of work and work of play. 


Here is Charlie 
a Boy who Knows 
the Secret of 
Work and Play. 


Charlie and the Surprise House.. $1.50 
Charlie and His Coast Guards.... $1.25 
Charlie and His Kitten Topsy. 

(Little Library) ...... eee $1.00 
Charlie and His Puppy Bingo.... $1.25 
Written and illustrated by Helen Hill and 
Violet Maxwell 
(Ages 6-8) 

Charlie is a real little boy of our own day, liv- 
ing in an American town, doing the things that 
such a boy does every day. His adventures, 
and those of his kitten and puppy, have un- 
ending interest for boys and girls his own age. 
They contain many play suggestions. 


Ask for the new children’s catalog. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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and then the boy’s name was Jack and Jack 
told my nurse all that happened and I had my 
supper downstairs ’cause we didn’t have any 
table upstairs and then we played awhile and I 
went to bed. (Mary claimed that this was a 
true story.) 

Peter: (Story) Once we went out in the 
country, way out to California, and we got-our 
car and we went down to Long Beach and when 
we got there we went to Far Rockaway and 
then we got our bathing suits out, and we went 
bathing and the waves were high. It began to 
storm and it began to pour rain and pour rain. 
Then it snowed and snowed and then we got 
in our car and father got ready to go but we 
couldn’t go and we got our shovels and digged 
all the snow away and it came up till there was 
a big heap of snow. The tide was coming in 
and pretty soon it came in. It got up to the 
car and the car began to float around in the 
water and then the tide went out and we tied 
the car to a pole so that the car wouldn’t go 
out with the tide. Then when the tide went 
down we got in the car and went home. 

George: (Story) Once I went up to 
Chinatown last night and when we got there 
we went to South Ferry and we got on the 


A.B.C. Spelling 
Chart 


A “play” mind- 
builder that com- 
bines instructions 
with wholesome 


entertainment. 
iS) Teaches children 
~ to spell without 


suspecting. 
Size, 9x12. 
75e each, Net. 


CHART 


THE LAND OF LOLLIPOP 


On Prancer, his white rocking-horse, 
Pierre rides away to the land where the 
lollipops grow. There he finds the little 
Maid of Lollipop in trouble. With the aid 
of Prancer, he helps her out of her diffi- 
culties. Size 9x12. Price, 75c each, Net. 


THE RAIN WAGON 


Little Robert, carried up into Cloud-land 
on a cloud during a heavy thunderstorm, 
meets the Rain Man, and has a thrilling 
ride with him in the Rain Wagon, while 
the Rain Man shows him how he makes a 
storm. Size 9x12. Price, 75ic each, Net. 


THE BEEZEEBEES of their charges. 
A tremendous upstir takes place down in 
Honeysuckle Hollow when Mr. Turtle makes 
himself helpless by turning over on his 
back down by Gurglesome Brook. The story 
tells how the good little Beezeebees do their 
best, with the aid of the inhabitants of the 
fields and woods, to help him back on his 
feet. Size, 9x12. Price, 75c each, Net. 


BOUILLON-SANDERS & CHOPP, Inc., 


A HIGHLY EDUCATIONAL 
AND MERITORIOUS 


Teachers and Mothers of Children in the 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 
will find that the SWAN BOOKS offer excep- 
tional material for developing the intelligence 
They are acknowledged by 
prominent authors as the most delightful and 
fascinating child’s books in the educational 


field. They are clean, wholesome, picturesque, 
always holding the interests of the childish 
mind. 

Write for free illustrated literature. Teachers 
write for special proposition. A way to add 
to your earning power. 
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train, the Chinatown train, and we went down 
to Chinatown. We got off and went on a twisty 
street and then I went in to a restaurant and 
at each table there were ten Chinamen and 
every once in a while a man would bring in a 
bowl and they would all eat out of one dish 
and there was a man by the wall and when the 
soup came he always took the soup first. They 
had two chopsticks. They are round at the 
end and square at the top. Mary tried to eat 
with some. The man would bring bowl after 
bowl in on the table and there were lots of 
empty bowls on the table. 

Edwin: (Story) Once upon a _ time 
Daddy and I went over and got on the Sixth 
Avenue L. Then we rode and we rode and we 
rode and I stood up in front like we do you 
know, and I saw the signals and everything, 
and I got off at Eighty-first Street, and we 
walked around to the door of the Natural His- 
tory Museum. I was going to show Daddy the 
Eskimos, but they were closed up and I saw the 
Indian Villages. Then we camped up on the 
next floor and saw the birds and everything, 
and we saw a big whale, the biggest whale 
in all the world, as big as this room. 


TOY CHARTS 
for CHILDREN 


Time Teaching 
Chart 


line of 


An Arithmetic Chart 


A wonderful compil- 

ation of figures, ob- 
jects, characters and 
fractions, illustrated 
and arranged in a 
way to make a lasting 
impression on the 
brightest or most 
backward scholar’s 
mind. Attractively 
illustrated in colors 
and very durable. 
Price, 75c each. 


Something new— 
an educational 
chart that teaches 
the child by 
wholesome  play- 
occupation how to 
tell time. Now in 
use in a large 
number of schools. 
Size, 9x12. 

75e each, Net. 


DOWN THE RABBIT HOLE 


The story of how Willie goes down a 
rabbit hole, gets acquainted with the Chief 
Rabbit and Long Whiskers and learns some- 
thing valuable from the Chief Rabbit. 
Size, 9x12. Price, 75c each, Net. 


CATCHING UP WITH THE CIRCUS 


Rushing away across country at mid- 
night with the Cheerful Clown from the 
Circus, Philip has many interesting and 
amusing adventures, before they manage 
to catch up with the circus that they have 
been chasing so long. Size, 11x9. Price, 
75e each. 


TIME IN RIME 


A fascinating toy book of educational 
value, that by means of appropriate rimes 
and delightful illustrations in color, takes 
the child all around the clock face. By 
means of the rocking pendulum, the mov- 
able hands, and the dial on the cover, any 
child can learn to tell time quickly, and 
without effort. Size, 9x12. Price, $1.00 
each, Net. 


Publishers, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
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COURSE IN NATURE STUDY 


1 THE PROJECT IN THIRD GRADE 
y (Continued from Page 29) NUMBER 
d (Continued from Page 33) 
h Make a careful study of one or two plete 
e vegetables by bringing an entire 10=.... 3’sand .... remainder. 
y plant into the schoolroom. Teach 8=....7sand .... remainder. 
1e the parts of the plant. En- Give each child a sheet on which are fifty or 
at courage the child to do careful ob- ™ore such incomplete statements— 
servation. Any root-vegetable which 
. is common may be used for this <a 
study. Collect seeds for spring r. 
th planting. 6’s 
Birds: 12=. S’sand...... 
0 Also same with 13, 14, 15, 
1g; (a) - ake walks to we what birds —— Let the children know that at the end of the 
we e seen migrating in October, also 


week they will have a contest to see who can do 


is- what insects are flying about, or the most correctly in a certain length of time. 
he crawling. Look for special types of At the end of the week give out new similar 
he cocoons to be brought into the class- sheets and have contest. Use hectograph or 
the room and kept until spring for the Mimeograph to make sheets. The children 
ng, moths to come out. should not copy the examples but should fill in 
ale : the answers on the sheets. This suggestion is _ 
(b) Start a calendar for the winter taken from “The New Methods in Arithmetic,” 
birds. Thorndike. 


What can you do to help the little 
ones learn to write? . .. There are 


special pencils for the purpose. Are 


you acquainted with them? 


Send for our 


Beginners’ Pencil Packet to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL DEPT. 205-J 


JERSEY CiTY, NEW JERSEY 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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Start this School Year with 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


for happier, more successful teaching 


Edited by Lucy Wheelock, 
Head of Wheelock School of Kindergartener’s Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most care- 


fully selected material to help teachers in instructing and guiding the little 
children in their classes. 


Thousands of Teachers 


volumes. 


have quickly and easily found added profit and pleasure in these five remark- 
In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very small children, and such stories are the hardest of all to 


Another volume is crammed full of just the right suggestions for 


games and occupations that delight all children. 
how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to children the everyday things 
of life that every child wants to know. 
fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon 
child training, telling how best to handle children of every temperament on all 
And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together 
with singing games. 


sions. 


A third volume tells you 


Still another volume contains wonder- 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five 


mes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five 


We want you to inspect these books for a week at your 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon Now 


Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, 
Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. 

whatI want, I will return the books within seven days without obligations, or after receiving them 
if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books in full payment. 


Boston, Mass. 
If they are not just 


WHAT TO WRITE AND 
HOW 


(Continued from Page 35) 


forms. You may provide for 
each child in your group being 
able to write, perfectly, a list 
of words. ‘Then, feeling that 
your duty is done, you may say 
to the children, “Now write a 
sentence or a story for me.” 
Perhaps one or two unusually 
gifted children will respond, 
but it is doubtful. What to 
write is quite as important a 
factor in teaching as how to 
write, when we attempt to 
teach self-expression by means 
of the written word. 

“Our Newspaper” intro- 
duced us to one other phase of 
writing, punctuation. We 
taught our children from the 
beginning the names and use 
of the common punctuation 
marks. You may think period, 
question mark and hyphen too 
difficult as words, and the idea 
of their correct use too com- 
plicated a problem for a first- 
grade child’s comprehension, 
but we did not find this to be 
true. We started with the 
first lesson calling things by 
their correct names. A sen- 
tence is a sentence and it ends 
with a period, so why use a 
nomenclature which may 
sound simpler for the moment 
but leaves the child with a 
phraseology which later must 
be unlearned or re-learned. 
We called a sentence by its 
name and when we wrote or 
printed one, we put an em- 
phatic dot at the end. “That 
dot,” we told the children, “is 
called a period. We always 
put it at the end of a sentence. 
Can you find a period in your 
reading book or on the chart?” 


The children were delighted 
to look for periods, and some 
time later one little lad dis- 
covered something at the end 
of the key sentence of the 
“question game” that was not 
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a period. ‘What and why?” he demanded. 
“That,” we explained, “is a question mark. 
When you ask a question you use that mark 
instead of a period.” 

One day when we were discussing our name 
cards the children spoke of the capital letters. 
We talked about capitals and where they were 
used. When the newspaper item lengthened to 
more than one sentence we noted the fact that 
each sentence began with a capital letter. 

We avoided the use of the hyphen until the 
class had met it repeatedly in their reading 
books. When it was first used in the news- 
paper we taught the name and explained its 
use. When the children used it later they did 
not always divide their words correctly into 
syllables but they understood the idea, and from 
seeing words divided, and having their in- 
dividual work corrected with the syllables care- 
fully sounded, the majority gained a surpris- 
ingly accurate idea of how and when to use it. 

We can give no better illustration of the chil- 
dren’s interest in punctuation than an incident 
which occurred in our group. Six-year-old 
Beatrice had been writing a sentence in which 
she used the word “‘didn’t.”’ When she wrote 
“didn’t” she painstakingly inserted a huge 
half-moon between the “n” and the “t.” Then, 
planting one flat little fore-finger beneath it, 
she turned and announced impressively, 
“That’s a gostife. (Apostrophe.) My 
brother told me. And you put it in “can’t” and 
“won’t” and “don’t and....and....I don’t 
know where else, but I guess that’s enough.” 

It was. 


THE BOY WHO WOULDN’T GO TO SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 53) 


all have to learn something!” 

George jumped up and went to the stone 
where he had hidden his book. He opened it, 
and there he saw a picture of a hen scratching 
in a barnyard. On another page was a bee, 
and a beehive. 


“Perhaps in school I could learn all about 
these,” George thought. “I believe I’d like to 
learn about the farm, and how the bee knows 
which flower makes the best honey.” 


He put the book under his arm and went on 
down the road to the schoolhouse. 

“I’m late,” he said. “But I never will be 
again. Ishould miss too much!” 


Copyright in “Dew Drops,” The Cook Publishing Co. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Magnificent New Prints in Full Color for 
Vivid Visualization 
in 


Picture Study 


MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


each an exquisite replica in the exact colors of the original 
painting—the finest small reproductions ever produced— 
and for a fraction over the price of the old black and white 
or sepia. 


155 subjects to choose from, sold individually 
only from 8c to 2c according to quantity. 
Museum Miniatures, size 34%4x4% inches. ) $2 00 


96 prints with new Manual for Teachers. 2 
by F. H. Collins and his staff. } post paid 


Brown-Robertson Miniatures, size 314x4% 

inches. $2.00 
ampie 59 prints with loose-leaf Manual for Teachers post paid 
Sets by Theo. M. Dillaway. 

American Renaissance, 
of Manual and sheets of 117 illustrations of early $2.00 
American Arts and Crafts post paid 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. 
Little Journeys in Eastern States, $2 00 
Manual and sheets of 108 illustrations oN 
by John T. Faris. post paid 


Write yor prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO.,Inc, 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 18, 8-10 East 49thSt. New York 


OLD MASTER 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


No. 91—Put up in 8 asst. colors, same as No. 92. 
3x3/16. Packed in a tuck end box. 


Size of crayons 


No. 92—Put up in 8 assorted colors—Red—Green—Orange—Blue— 
Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black. Size of crayons 314x6/16. 


No. 93—Put up in, an enameled iaetal box, of 8 asst. colors Red—Green 
—Orange—Blue—Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black, Size of crayons 
814x5/16. A high grade pressed crayon of fine color strength of even and 
smooth marking and excellent blending qualities. 


STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 
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TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of 
Teachers College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 


Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 
Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


| Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University | 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that “ACME” 
Products are the best in the world. 
Weemploy several hun- 
dred expert and skilled 
cutlers (many have been 
with us over fifty years.) 
This organization takes 
special interest in produc- 
ing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors 
in the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors 
we ship annually is 
inspected and tested 
for cutting—and they 
will hold their cut- 
ting edges. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous Since 1874 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


NEWS OF THE CHILD’S WORLD 
(Continued from Page 59) 


to order in time. Readers of American Child- 
hood will please note that these bulletins are 
available only for teachers. 

A set of twelve colored wild flower post cards 
has been published by the Riverside Chapter of 
The Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
Riverside, Illinois, to spread the knowledge of 
flowers particularly needing protection. 


They can be obtained from most of the Wild 
Flower preservation chapters throughout the 
country or from the national headquarters of 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 
Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 


Everychild’s Welfare 


Individual differences in great numbers but 
very little difference in the curve of intelligence 
scores as between races and nationalities were 
revealed in a series of psychological tests of 
children of immigrant families detained at 
Ellis Island, the Port of New York. Twenty- 
five nationalities were represented. The tests, 
according to Bertha M. Boody, executive sec- 
retary of the Y. W. C. A. of New York, showed 
little variation from results of similar studies 
of unselected groups of American children. 


Baby Week was celebrated in Delhi and 
Bombay this year with exhibits, including 
models and motion pictures showing homes, 
kitchens and nurseries, and an infant wel- 
fare center, all exhibitions being attended 
by large and interested crowds. Many visitors 
were attracted by the Delhi exhibit, which was 
opened by the Viceroy and Lady Reading. 


A child welfare department has recently 
been established by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Porto Rico. The new 
department will devote its energies to estab- 
lishing more playgrounds for the poorer chil- 
dren, obtaining a better understanding of the 
needs of the delinquent girl, and maintaining 
a nursery for babies whose mothers are suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. 


Placing of homeless children in peasant fam- 
ilies in Russia for the purpose of training in 
agriculture is the subject of a recent govern- 
ment decree. Except in certain cases no family 
is permitted to receive more than one child. In 
each case the local education authorities must 
make a written agreement with the foster 
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parents by which the latter obligate themselves 
to give the child proper personal care and train- 
ing in agriculture. To meet the cost of the 
child’s care the local government assigns to the 
family temporarily a plot of land and gives it 
a certain sum of money. Other measures may 
be taken at the discretion of the authorities to 
assure the success of this work. If the foster 
child intends to become a farmer and establish 
a household of his own at the end of his period 
of training, the foster parents are required to 
give him financial aid, the amount of which is 
specified in the agreement. The enforcement 
of this decree and supervision over the families 
caring for foster children are entrusted to the 
National Department of Education and to its 
local branches. Regulations for the adminis- 
tration were soon to be issued, it was an- 
nounced. 

A national conference on the care of the pre- 


school child was held in Moscow in March, . 


1926, at which speakers emphasized the im- 
portance of kindergartens and day nurseries 
in the Russian villages, where 52 percent of 
the population are peasant women. News of 
this conference is just in our hands. In the 
summer of 1925 there was functioning in the 
villages 1,500 combined kindergartens, play- 
grounds, and day nurseries, which took care of 
70,00 peasant children. In addition there were 
500 day centers in the cities and towns. A 
special school has been established by the Gov- 
ernment in Moscow for the training of those 
who work with preschool children, in which 
representatives of 26 nationalities are now 
studying. 


Swiss children, in addition to their regular 
prescribed class work in gymnastics, are to 
be given by their teachers as much opportu- 
nity as possible for exercise and play, long 
walks and excursions being recommended in 
detailed regulations for the protection of the 
health of the school children recently issued 
by the government of the canton of St. Gaul. 
Much emphasis is placed by the regulations 
on the proper construction of school benches, 
adequate lighting and proper posture, the 
teachers being required to watch the children’s 
posture and amount of clothing worn, and also 
to take preventive measures against colds and 
overstrain. 

India has celebrated its third National Baby 
Week this year. The exhibit was opened by 
the Viceroy and Lady Reading. One of its 
chief features was a model home, built to show 
how an Indian house should be kept, with a 
neatly arranged bedroom, a well equipped 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Children Love Beautiful Pictures 


Make Your Teaching Interesting and 
Effective by Their Use 


ures 


A Helping Hand 
Renouf 


Girl With Apple “Can't You Talk?” 
Greuze Homes 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 8x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for children. Size 5%x8. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
Size 22x28, including the margin. 
$100 Each for two or more or $1, 25 for one. 


Send $2.00 for “A Helping Hand” and “Can’t You Talk? 
Hand Colored, same size, $1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations 


‘pe Perry Pictures ©. Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 

Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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GIRLS 


| A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK 


| ‘Picture Study 


IN THE GRADES 
By O. W. NEALE 
64MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES 
| STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS 


‘Beautifully Illustrated. 
Published i in 1925. 


Artistically Bound. 
Just the book you need. 
Price $2.40 postage prepaid. 
O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 


_ Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun 

St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept 638A.C. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M.HENDRY CO.,Ltd 
TORONTO, ONT. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Solidhed Evelet Plier 


A Powerful Hand Paper Punch that will 


punch holes through many thicknesses of 


paperand will set Solidhed Eyelets 


smooth without splitting the eyelet. 


SOLIDHED TACK CO. 


39 Murray Street, New York 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


TORIES of animals familiar to | 
children, expressing the touch 
of animal life to child life through 


racial psychology. Selected from primitive 
material, literature, and modern fiction. 
Stories to tell for sympathy, for inspiration 
through humor and truth, for developing 


the emotions as none but an animal story 
can. 


Price $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
S pringfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


kitchen where food was being 
hygienically prepared and chil- 
dren were properly fed before 
going to school, and a tiny 
bathroom. Among the other 
exhibits was a model infant- 
welfare center which demon- 
strated the proper method of 
bathing, dressing and feed- 
ing the baby; a home-nurs- 
ing stall; a moving-picture 
tent; and an open-air theater 
where a play, “The Unedu- 
cated Mother” was presented 
by pupils from Delhi schools. 
The exhibition attracted a 
large number of visitors. 


Safeguarding Childhood’s 
Mental Health 


The Commonwealth Fund of 
New York, founded by Ed- 
ward S. Harkness for general 
charitable purposes, has ap- 
propriated nearly $400,000 for 
one year’s work in a compre- 
hensive program of communi- 
ty mental hygiene. 

The appropriation is said to 
be the largest sum ever set 
aside for work in mental hy- 
giene for a year. The pro- 
gram covers a period of years, 
but appropriations for the suc- 
ceeding years have not been 
made. The organizations 
which will participate in the 
work will be the National 
Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, the New York 
School of Social Work, the 
National Committee on Visit- 
ing teachers, the Smith Col- 
lege School for Social Work 
and the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency. 

The new program provides 
for the establishment of an 
“Institute for Child Guidance” 
which will supersede the Pres- 
ent Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance of New York City 
and will absorb $170,000 of the 
total appropriation. 

The chief purpose of the in- 


stitute will be to make possible 
further study and research in 
the field of mental hygiene for 
children; to provide facilities 
for the training of psychia- 
trists and graduate psycholo- 
gists in practical child guid- 
ance work; to provide field 
training in child guidance for 
students in psychiatric social 
work at the New York School 
of Social Work and the Smith 
College School for Social 
Work, and to afford adequate 
clinical facilities for the 
thorough study treatment 
of children. 


Better Handwriting in Our 
Schools 


A recent booklet issued by 
the A. N. Palmer Company 
sets forth some interesting 
facts about a plan of procedure 
in teaching “business writ- 
ing.” The author states that 
the plan described is gradually 
revolutionizing graded school 
writing, and that it is hot an 
abstract theory but a vital 
fact. It is progressively peda- 
gogical and detailed and suffi- 
ciently self-teaching to enable 
an industrious teacher, in one 
school year, to transform the 
writing of children from ir- 
regular, well nigh illegible pen- 
manship, to a style which em- 
bodies legibility, rapidity, ease 
and endurance. It is neces- 
sary, however, for any teacher 
who accomplishes these de- 
sired ends to devote fifteen or 
more minutes of his time each 
day to study and practice. The 
writer points out that thou- 
sands of dollars are being ex- 
pended in the free training of 
teachers in whose classes this 
method has been adopted. The 
activities of the Palmer Com- 
pany to promote good pen- 
manship in this country have 
borne most fruitful results. It 
is well worth while for any 
teacher of penmanship to read 
this little booklet. 
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